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ATTAINABLE AIMS IN MODERN LANGUAGE TEACH- 
ING IN COLLEGES, OR, WHAT MAY WE SAFELY 
HOPE TO ACCOMPLISH IN MODERN 
LANGUAGE COURSES IN COLLEGE 
By ISABELLE BRONK 
(Read before the N. Y. State M. L. A.) 

HATEVER be the different racial affinities or pedagogical 

creeds of those gathered here today, we can but be of one 
mind regarding the importance of our common calling. For, 
faced squarely by the needs of our time, it is only the distorted 
vision which does not look upon the teacher of the foreign spoken 
languages as a great high priest (or priestess) in the temple of 
modern learning. Never did the mission of showing others how 
to interpret tongues seem so exalted as at present, when the 
world, through ignorance and misunderstanding, lies almost pros- 
trate before us. Never did it appear more clearly than today 
that the coming of the kingdom of harmony is dependent upon 
an international understanding of different modes of thought, as 
these are expressed by the different spoken languages. 

The college lies midway between the school and the graduate 
department of the university. It may serve as a link between 
these two, continuing the work in modern languages begun at the 
school and preparing for graduate instruction. It may, also, com- 
plete the work of the school, or serve as the first stepping-stone 
to the graduate work of the university, and it may, finally, have 
its own isolated, individual existence, giving students their only 
scholastic instruction in modern language work. Whichever of 
these four be its function, the most important aim which can be 
attained in the modern language courses is the imparting of a 
love or enthusiasm for the language or languages being pursued. 
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I put this love for the subject ahead of method, ahead of matter, 
ahead of all else, since I believe with the Revised Version that 
“the greatest of these is love.” With love for a language in one’s 
heart, the road to attempting its conquest and all that goes with 
it becomes an easy one and one sure of being traveled. No 
person who has experienced what we may call linguistic pleasure 
at college will wish to cease his wanderings in linguistic paths 
after he leaves the college portals. Events in the last few years 
and closer world relations have brought a new zest to the subject 
of modern language study. Poor indeed or ill-prepared is the 
teacher of the modern foreign languages who cannot now awaken 
thrills cf pleasure among college students. Teachers of German 
may think this an exaggerated statement in their case. But, 
remembering that the young Frenchwomen sent over by their 
government to study at our college both elected German at the 
start and that they both pursue this alien tongue with relish, I 
think the students who still take German in our colleges can be 
made to find much enjoyment in it. 

The object of our modern language courses is to train the 
intellect and enrich the mind, thereby making better individuals 
and more useful citizens. That part of our work, therefore, which 
is most conducive to this end, must stand clearly in the fore- 
ground. This is, giving a reading knowledge of the language. A 
reading knowledge presupposes the training of the intellectual 
faculties, and it leads to the ends most important probably for the 
largest number of students in our college courses. For it unlocks 
the doors to all the thought expressed in written form in the 
new language, hence to what is termed the immediately practical, 
and also to general culture and to aesthetic pleasure. The im- 
parting of a reading knowledge is the aim most universally and 
easily realized in colleges. Today, owing to the justifiable en- 
croachment of aural and oral rights upon what was previously 
considered an ocular province, the reading matter is necessarily 
less in quantity than formerly. Not only, however, can students 
imbibe the thought without recourse to the mother-tongue, when 
they read by themselves, but their understanding of the subject 
matter can be tested in class by the correct and expressive render- 
ing of the original. One of our attainable aims is to make atten- 
tive readers. We should arrange the reading matter progressively 
and not put in the classics too soon. This subject matter for read- 
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ing should include, as far as possible, ‘‘the literary expression of 
all the activities of modern civilized life.’’ It is not necessary to 
turn the college into a trade school, but our reading courses during 
the first years can be made to give a thorough and general foun- 
dation both as to vocabulary and as to forms. 

A most important aim is to bring the language we are teaching 
before our students as a living thing and something capable of im- 
mediate use. Whatever be the methods on which a good teacher 
bases his hope of salvation, this aim can be realized. Whether 
a stalwart and tried grammar be our leader, or the most ultra 
“Practical Course’’ ever published by a direct-method enthusiast, 
we can teach students to talk and to understand. They can from 
the first be led to think to some extent in the foreign language, 
if their ears are filled with the sounds and their eyes with the 
written forms. Even with a conservative grammar, the teacher 
can work up to the rules, letting the necessity for their application 
arise from the reading matter. And the assimilation of them can 
be induced by forcing their immediate use. A clear and thorough 
knowledge of the essentials of the grammar can thus be imparted. 
Our aim, it must always be remembered, is, not to stuff students 
with grammatical rules, but to develop in them the ability to use 
grammatical knowledge. One of the most effective ways of im- 
pressing grammatical principles upon students is to call con- 
stantly for a free reproduction of reading material. By trying to 
make use of the different forms, the students have these fixed upon 
their minds. Thus speaking and writing help toa correct reading 
knowledge, just as the latter aids in the two former. Nothing is 
so interesting and stimulating to foreign language classes as speak- 
ing and trying to understand. In an experience of twenty years 
at one university and one college, I have met few students who 
did not have some hunger and thirst for the living tongue, if they 
had any hunger and thirst for the tongue at all. The brief time 
allotted to classroom use can be best utilized by requiring much 
simultaneous recitation in elementary classes and by impressing 
upon every student the importance of reciting mentally with each 
person who recites audibly. Speaking and attempting to under- 
stand cultivate an alertness of mind, a quickness of memory and 
judgment, which reading does not call so much into play. Per- 
sonally I believe in the use of the foreign tongue by both studens 
and teacher as far as practicable from the very first. This involvet 
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the outlay of much energy on the part of the ‘nstructor, and is 
not adapted to one of sedentary habits in the classroom. But 


there is no joy quite so great for the teacher of a modern foreign 
language as carrying a class along in literature or history through 
the medium of the foreign tongue alone. And this elation is 
fully shared by responsive students. 

It goes without saying that the extent to which college stu- 
dents become able to speak and understand a foreign tongue is 
relative, not absolute. The ordinary, interested young man or 
woman who is working with a live teacher can, when he begins 
a language in college and has at least three recitations a week, 
at the end of the first year understand simple sentences and form 
them himself. At the end of the second year, he can do this same 
thing more fluently and easily, managing some idioms and col- 
loquial expressions. (If you will allow him to do it incorrectly, 
he will go much further than this.) The third year his ear and 
mind—I really should begin now to use the feminine form of 
the possessive pronoun, as that is more applicable in third-year 
college classes—her ear and mind become better attuned to the 
endings of the different tenses, her mind and tongue readier in the 
use of these. Darkness begins to disappear off the face of the 
modal deep. She can give outlines, stammer her views on abstract 
matters, ask questions in an original way, etc. And so on progres- 
sively through the later years. Of course, the natural linguist 
exceeds this program, the stupid student attains almost nothing 
of it. Constant use of the new language in intercourse between 
instructors and students, clubs, plays, etc., also attendance at the 
foreign church, if there is any in the vicinity, stimulate enthu- 
siasm for the spoken tongue. 

It has been my experience that, while college students rather 
delight in aural and oral work, they are not so keenly alive to the 
pleasures of written composition. This must be cultivated, not 
only for its own sake, but because precision and correctness in the 
use of a foreign tongue cannot be gained without it. And languages 
learned without being written are languages easily forgotten. 
When college presidents and deans realize the importance of free 
composition in the modern foreign language departments, we 
may have in each of these half as large a corps of composition 
teachers as now sit comfortably before their neatly arranged 
cubbyholes in English conference chambers. Until that day 
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arrives, we must struggle along as optimistically as possibie, 
availing ourselves of all the modos operandi which twentieth cen- 
tury genius has invented for making less oppressive to both the 
party of the first part and the party of the second part mental 
exercises of a written nature in the foreign language. Students in 
small classes are easily treated. But with forty or more needy 
individuals waiting en masse to be transformed into masters of style 
in a foreign idiom, the problem is less simple. A plenitude of 
classroom blackboards, slips of paper passed daily for test sen- 
tences, personal attention, and no shirking or economy of eyesight 
on the part of the instructor, are important contributory factors 
to success in elementary classes. As the students advance, eternal 
vigilance must be the teacher’s watchword. The flowery paths 
of literature would lure some away from the narrower, thorny 
path of composition. But the two roads must not be allowed to 
diverge very far, and a teacher’s subtlety can often keep them 
close together. Even in the most advanced classes in literature, 
there can be not only outlines, reports, and original papers, but 
neverfailing demands upon students for original sentences con- 
taining new constructions or idioms similar to those just encoun- 
tered in reading, and the like. Direct correspondence with inter- 
ested foreigners is also a modern possibility. 

Inculcating a correct pronunciation of the foreign language, 
especially of French, presents a greater problem to colleges than 
to schools. Students of collegiate age deem originality a virtue 
and are not desirous of branding themselves with the mark of 
servile imitators. Phonetics can be made to appeal, if presented 
skillfully and with moderation at the start. Feeding phonetics 
alone for the first six weeks to students who have but a year to 
devote to a foreign modern language is like giving a stone to them 
when they have asked bread. Here again vigilance must be the 
teacher’s watchword, vigilance and common sense. A good pro- 
nunciation must be cultivated, whether it be by means of phonetic 
charts and symbols, by rules, by imitation, or by all combined. Let 
each college teacher, thoroughly equipped for any task, ask himself 
or herself the searching question, “‘What method or methods can I 
use most effectively?’’ and then press forward to success. 

Our modern foreign language courses in college may be made 
to give students the grammatical insight which they cannot or 
do not derive from English; also to provide mental linguistic dis- 
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cipline for the many who do not study the dead tongues. A 
thorough grounding in the subtleties of the French subjunctive 
and the manifold delicacies of that language, towers of strength 
when correctly employed; or a study of the complex German case 
relations and the proper use of the German modal auxiliaries, will 
go far in cultivating a nice perception as well as the reasoning 
powers; and if the newer methods of teaching the modern foreign 
languages are employed, more versatility and creative ability can 
be gained by the student through them than through the ordinary 
college study of Latin and Greek. The smaller amount of transla- 
tion now can be made, too, to teach expression and style. 

Another attainable college aim in teaching a modern language 
is to make students intelligent regarding its origin. This involves 
recourse to history, anthropology, and phonetic science, as well 
as to other languages, thereby conducing to general intelligence and 
culture. This kind of work sometimes gives students seemingly 
without oral gifts a chance to shine. 

The process of learning to read, speak, and understand a 
foreign tongue provides intellectual training, but the mind is 
enriched more particularly through exercising the newly acquired 
powers. The results thus obtained are in the case of students 
with precisely defined needs, as to read scientific works or to 
understand a technical lecture, too apparent to require special 
mention here. We are concerned more fully with results not so 
direct, with those that accrue through the study of general litera- 
ture. Pure literature is not one of the practical things of the mo- 
ment, but the age is not so materialistic that our young men and 
maidens do not care to penetrate into new literary treasure- 
houses. And as they stand in amazement before the French 
writers with their ripe criticism of life and great impersonal truths 
embodied in elegant expression; as they dream over the German 
romantic lyrics or follow the German drama in its expansive de- 
velopment; as they turn the pages of Italy’s immortal epic, or 
sit absorbed before the Spanish novelists, they are growing in 
mental stature and increasing their knowledge of what consti- 
tutes life. With such rich inducements as we modern language 
teachers can offer, what opportunities we possess to woo and 
win hearts to a love for reading the literatures of other lands! 
What opportunities come to us also thereby to create an enthu- 
siasm for the people whose ideals are embodied in the new litera- 
ture, or, if not an enthusiasm, a toleration, at least. There is no 
other way in which we can so broaden a student’s outlook and 
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enlarge his horizon. With interest in the new people, develops a 
growing knowledge of their country, their nature and customs, 
institutions, arts, intellectual life, and civilization in general. 
From the very first, books must be chosen which will bring the 
student into the new national atmosphere and environment. 
And as he progresses in his knowledge of the new peoples, as he 
beholds the visions which have been given them, new visions 
may spring up within his own soul. Every foreign literature 
contains elements of value to our own national life. It is recogni- 
tion of this fact which causes sympathies to grow mellow and 
hearts to turn in brotherly kindness to the whole world. ‘The 
real, the true and simple” is, according to Madame Clémenceau- 
Jacquemaire, all in literature for which the returning soldier 
cares. It is not difficult to bring our students also to like this 
best. 

A very important attainable aim of modern language in- 
struction at college is the production of good teachers. The 
‘“‘majoring’’ system is in vogue at many institutions or some other 
system which renders specialization possible, so that students 
can have five or six years of work in a language. Pedagogical 
departments, with their often too exalted ideas of the potency 
of method, must be induced to work with us, and schools are 
willing at times to allow our students to enter as practice teachers. 
Let the idea dissipate like mist that less gray matter under the 
cranial bone is necessary for instructors in the living languages 
than for those of languages dead and almost buried. Let us 
teachers angle amicably and legitimately for bright, ingenious, 
and capable students. Then, having inducted into them all the 
knowledge possible, and having impressed upon them the best 
of our methods, let us send them forth, humble postulants for 
fame. If we have failed to show them that their training has 
only just begun, and that they are to neglect no opportunity of 
bettering their pronunciation of the foreign tongue, of increasing 
their knowledge of its grammar and literature, and of improving 
their methods, we have failed in a great attainable aim. 

From the wording of our subject, as it appears at the head 
of this paper, the inference may be correctly drawn that we 
teachers of the modern foreign languages do not consider all our 
desirable aims capable of realization at the present time. I have 
tried to set forth here the general aims attainable today in col- 
lege courses. 

Swarthmore College 





REGENTS’ EXAMINATIONS IN GERMAN! 
By FREDERICK W. J. HEUSER 
[‘ EXAMINATION-PAPERS have only the purpose of ascer- 
taining a pupil’s knowledge, it would be idle to spend much 
time over their discussion. But the teacher is consciously or uncon- 
sciously influenced by them in his work and led tostress those 
points which he sees most frequently presented. From this 
point of view a careful scrutiny of examination-papers will indeed 
repay us. 

In general, it may be said that there is a vast improvement 
noticeable, when one compares the papers of June 1919 with those 
of June 1909. That improvement, which on the whole has been 
steady and progressive,is really indicative of a general improve- 
ment in modern language instruction in the High Schools of 
New York State and particularly of Greater New York. Two 
factors have more recently interfered with a steadily ascending 
curve, so far as actual attainment was concerned. One was the 
distracting influence of the war on both teachers and pupils, the 
other the very noticeable elimination of Latin as the first foreign 
language. Considerable time, which formerly was given in the 
Latin class to the acquisition of grammatical nomenclature, has 
now to be used in the German class with resulting slower progress. 

There is now little dispute about the elementary or second year 
examination. ‘Teachers are pretty well agreed as to what can 
be attained in two years of high school study. There is usually 
some easy concrete prose passage to be translated from German 
into English, and the other questions are clearly designed to test 
knowledge of inflections and of simple syntax rather than of a 
large working vocabulary. 

On the whole, the selections to be translated into English are 
well chosen. They are concrete, form a thought unit and are not 
above the mentality of the high school pupil. The heading 
usually tells the candidate what to expect and is a distinct help. 

Whether a word may fairly be expected to be known, cannot 
be answered abstractly. In one context it may be unfair, in 


‘A paper prepared for the annual meeting of the New York State Modern 
Language Association held at Albany, November 24, 1919. 
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another perfectly legitimate. For example, some might argue 


that the meanings should be given of Erwachsene, mitleidig, 
bescheiden,? Landgut® and demiitig’ But Erwachsene is used in 
contrast to Ainder, and demiitig in opposition to stolz and ought, 
therefore, to be guessed by the candidate. 

Sometimes the meaning of a phrase is clear enough, but its 
exact and idiomatic rendering is not so easy to find. Such 
difficult phrases are for example: das Fest verherrlichen,> der dir 
die Stunden verkiirzen soll, einen froéhlichen Morgengruss bringen,® 
die herrliche Friihlingsluft tief einatmend.* In the last paper, 
cognizance seems to have been taken of this real difficulty, when 
fiir den Notfall is rendered for a rainy day.® 

It is encouraging to see that the examiner has avoided selecting 
passages from the texts widely used in secondary schools. The 
selection is in each case a genuine sight-passage for all. In 
several cases he has also wisely taken liberties with the text by 
simplifying difficult idiomatic expressions or omitting them 
altogether. There is no object in preserving the exact wording 
of the original text. 

When we come to the grammatical questions, we can best 
see the tremendous strides that have been made within the last 
ten years. 

In June 1909, we still have such familiar questions, as: 

1. Give, with reason, the case of each of the four of the follow- 

ing (taken from the passage set for translation): 
Schrittes, Weges, dem, ihm, Blicke, Nets. 

. Explain the syntax of two of the following: 
abgegangen seien, hitte gefischt, hinunterzustiirzen. 

. Conjugate, in the singular, four of the following: 
vorgefallen in the present indicative; versunken in the im- 
perfect subjunctive active; anfing in the perfect indicative 
passive; kam in the future perfect subjunctive (!); sich trennt 
in the imperfect indicative; denken in the pluperfect sub- 
junctive active. 

? January, 1917. 

5 June, 1917. 

4 June, 1919. 

5 January, 1918. 

6 June, 1918. 

7 January, 1919. 

8 June, 1919. 
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4. Write, with the definite article, the genitive singular and 
the nominative plural of: 
Sohn, Narr, Turm, Sonne. 

5. Explain the position of habe, kann, wird. 

. Give the principal parts of hinweggeritten, achtend, geschehen, 
vergass, kann, stehn, ertragen. 

. State the tense, mood and voice of: wiedergekommen sein, 
set geworden, wird belohnt. 

This type of question continues to January 1912, when the 
eye is arrested by two questions put in German: 

1. Schreiben Sie die Grundformen (Hauptzeiten) von: stand, 

verdorben, bitte, trage. : 

2. Deklinieren Sie: (a) das diirftige Aussehen in der Einzahl 
(im Singular), (b) grosse dunkle Augen in der Mehrzahl (im Plural). 

Formal Grammar asked in German marks no real progress. 

However, one question on this paper actually startles one: 

“Write the German dictation printed on separate sheet (to be 
read by the teacher).”’ 

Here is the first real recognition of oral work. Here is some- 
thing that looks like the dawn of a new era in modern language 
teaching. But to our great surprise, this so promising innovation 
is dropped on the very next paper never to appear again. Instead 
of it, the following legend appears at the head of the examination 
of June 1912: 

‘Students instructed by teachers whose work in the oral use of 
the language has been approved by the State Education Depart- 
ment may omit question 7.° Credit for oral work will not be 
granted unless an itemized certification on a separate sheet is 
attached to the answer-paper.” 

‘This separate sheet provides for ten credits for dictation and 
ten credits for oral reading. In January 1917, the certification 
on a separate sheet is dispensed with and the directions now read: 

“Credit for oral work may be added on the answer-paper 
directly to the mark obtained in the written examination.” 

It is very much to be regretted that the dictation was not 
given a longer trial and developed along the lines established at 
Columbia College by the late William Addison Hervey. If there 
is any virtue in having all the other types of questions reread at 


® Question 7 is a series of English passages to be translated into German. 
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Albany, there is no reason why the requirement should not apply 
in the case of the dictation. If to the dictation were added the 
ability to retell in English a simple German anecdote read by the 
examiner and the proficiency to answer in German simple ques- 
tions based on another anecdote, oral work would be placed at the 
forefront of modern language instruction and a long step be taken 
toward its standardization. 

The paper of June 1912 continues the innovations of January 
of the same year (which are really of no moment) by asking 
stereotyped syntax and grammar questions in German; but two 
items really reveal an entirely new orientation. These are: 

1. Schreiben Sie auf deutsch in Briefform eine Antwort auf 
die folgende kurze Einladung. (Then follows a short in- 
vitation in about three lines.) 

2. Schreiben Sie fiinf deutsche Satze, und gebrauchen Sie in 


jedem derselben eines der folgenden Verben: 
(a) aufstehen im Prisens, (b) aufgehen im Futurum, (c) 
stossen im Imperfektum, (d) bleiben im Perfektum, (e) 
liegen im Plusquamperfektum. 
Here is really the first recognition of a direct method, the 
beginning of free composition. The year 1912 then is memorable 


in the history of the Regents’ examinations in German, and it is 
not betraying a secret when attention is called to the fact that this 
same year marks the advent of Mr. W. R. Price as State Super- 
visor of Modern Language Instruction. 
In both papers of the year 1913, an attempt is made to ask 
questions based on the text set for translation into English: 
Folgende Fragen sind auf deutsch zu beantworten: 
(a) Wo ist der Wohnort des Kuckucks? 
(b) Was ist das Gegenteil von nass, hart? 
(c) Welches Wort im Lesestiick ist ein Synonym fiir bése? 
(d) Welche Jahreszeit wird nicht im Lesestiick genannt? 
(e) Schreibt man gewohnlich /asset? Wenn nicht, was schreibt 
man?!? 
This method is not continued, probably because of the wretched 
results obtained, tho it was no doubt suggestive to the teacher. 
By January 1915, all the grammar questions are asked in 
German. The phrase “translate into German’’ remains as the 
only English for some occult reason until 1916. 


10 January, 1913. 
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Completing sentences, putting words and forms in sentences, 
supplying endings, expressing sentences in indirect discourse and 
in another tense or voice, become more and more the rule, giving 
eloquent recognition to the basic principle that the unit in lan- 
guage is the sentence or at least the phrase. 

Accordingly, it would be well if such questions as the following 
be entirely eliminated: 

1. Geben Sie den Komparativ und je zwei Formen des Super- 

lativs von: nah, laut, hoch, rasch, gross." 

2. Steigern Sie: viel, kurz, nah, edel, und geben Sie dann das 

Gegenteil von diesen Adjektiven.” 

A more acceptable form is shown in: 

Setzen Sie die richtige Superlativ-Form der eingeklammerten 
Adjektive ein: 

(a) Im Winter sind die Tage (kalt) etc." 

Instead of asking for the principal parts of isolated verbs, 
entire sentences should always be given. 

Even such a legitimate question as the following had better 
be eliminated: 

Deklinieren Sie (a) in der Einzahl (1) the new book, (2) my new 
book, (b) in der Mehrzahl: all my books.“ 

No amount of declining is worth anything, unless the respec- 
tive cases can be readily used in sentences. 

A very unfortunate relapse is this question: 

Schreiben Sie (mit der englischen Bedeutung) sechs Priposi- 
tionen, die immer den Akkusativ regieren.” 

Who is not familiar with the pupil who can rattle off the 
doggerel about the prepositions with the ‘accusative and then 
blithely writes durch dem Fenster. What he needs is not to say 
more often durch regiert den Akkusativ, but durchthn, durch die Tiir, 
durch das Fenster. Of course, it is not insisted that such questions 
should never be asked in class, tho ideally perhaps they should not, 
but the question-paper ought to indicate to the teacher those 
things he should stress most with his pupils. And the asking for 


M June, 1917. 
2 June, 1918. 
13 January, 1918. 
4 June, 1919. 
% June, 1919. 
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comparatives, principal parts and cases governed by prepositions 
ought to consume a very small part of the time indeed. 

There is a danger that the use of the grammatical terms in 
German will give the teachers the self-sufficient feeling, that they 
are using a highly progressive, useful and modern method when 
they spend a whole hour on such questions as: 

Was ist der Genitiv von der Mann? or Wie heisst der Kon- 
junktiv von ich war? 

They feel quite proud of themselves for not having used a 
single word of English during the whole period, and yet their 
pupils get no nearer a real mastery of the language than if the 
whole exercise were conducted in English. 

With all the stress to be placed on free reproduction and 
composition, synonyms and antonyms, translation either way 
cannot be dispensed with. It is the one exercise which 99% of 
the students will need later in life, if they ever have any call for 
their linguistic knowledge. The examiner is to be congratulated 
for not having allowed himself to be swept off his feet by our 
direct method extremists, who wish all translating tabooed. 

When the oral credit was first introduced in June 1912, it was 
regrettable that translation from English into German was imposed 
as a sort of penalty on those who were so unfortunate as to have 
teachers “whose work in the oral use of the language has not been 
approved by the State Education Department.’ That regula- 
tion placed them at a double disadvantage. Not only did they 
have an inferior teacher, but they were also required to do what is 
usually considered the most difficult part of the paper. 

This anomalous situation continued until June 1918, when the 
English passage to be translated into German was placed in Group 
I, required of all candidates. 

Original composition, beyond using German words in sentences, 
was first recognized in June 1914: 

Erzihlen Sie auf deutsch, in etwa 40-50 Worten, irgend eine 
kleine Anekdote. 

More precise questions are asked the following year: 

1. Beschreiben Sie in zehn deutschen Siatzen in ungefahr 
50 Worten, Ihre Heimatstadt oder Ihr Heimatsdorf."® 


16 January, 1915. 
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2. Erzihlen Sie in 14 deutschen Satzen von mindestehs je 
sechs Worten, was Sie letzten Sommer getan haben."’ 

All these questions are good and legitimate, tho it gradually 
becomes harder to vary them sufficiently, so that the student 
cannot simply memorize a few set models. 

Once or twice helpful suggestions are offered for a suitable 
subdivision of the topic, e.g.: 

Schreiben Sie auf deutsch einen Aufsatz von 75 Wértern (?) 
iiber Ihr Weihnachtsfest, etwa nach folgendem Schema: (a) Ihre 
Geschenke (b) Ihr Mittagessen (c) Was Sie sonst getan haben.'® 

Of course, this type of question must not be overrated. It is 
really a test in resourcefulness and ingenuity rather than in actual 
knowledge, and it is quite conceivable that a good, but ambitious 
student, would fare rather badly, if he thought more of the 
content of what he wrote, than of the form. 

A novel question, but one the possibilities of which are soon 
exhausted, occurs in the last paper: 

In zwélf der folgenden Wérter bezeichnen Sie den Vokal mit- 
oder ~.!° 

It is doubtful whether the pupil may fairly be expected to be 
able to use: ausserhalb, innerhalb, von aussen, je . . desto; but 
they occur among 16 expressions from which only ten are to be 
selected.!” 

Too vague is the following: 

Geben Sie auf deutsch ein Beispiel von dem Passiv.'® 

To summarize then: 

There is little fault to be found with the elementary papersand 
there is noticeable a sane utilization of what is best and most 
modern in modern language instruction. Their influence can 
anly tend toward better teaching. On the whole, it would also 
be better if the question-papers were printed in German instead 
of Roman type. It confuses the student if he sees a word in a 
different form from that which he has been used to. 

In the third and fourth year, things are by their very nature 
less satisfactory. The chief difference between these years and 
the second year lies largely in the demand for a larger active and 


7 June, 1915. 
18 January, 1917. 
19 June, 1919. 
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passive vocabulary. At the end of the second year the average 
pupil has a working vocabulary of about 2500-3000 words. The 
range of the active demand on the elementary paper is probably 
within 1000 words. Hence, even tho the students have used a 
variety of beginners’ books, the common Wortschatz of which may 
not be larger than 200-300 words, still they have supplemented 
that number by intensive work on reading-matter and in prose- 
composition books, so that we may possibly assume an additional 
sum, common to all, of 700 words. This is largely guess-work, 
but Professor Bagster-Collins once presented some accurate 
statistics which are, however, not accessible in print. 

Now what is the situation at the end of the third year? The 
pupils have read and more or less digested possibly 200-300 pages 
of reading-matter and have continued with the rudimentary facts 
of inflection and syntax. They may have acquired another 
1000 words. If 100 teachers were asked to draw up a list of these 
1000 words, the probable result would be that only 100 at most 
would be found on all, while the sum total of all the different words 
on those 100 lists would amount to at least 10,000. 

Or one might select from the vocabularies of the twenty-four 
texts recommended by Columbia and Barnard for intermediate 
reading those words which occur (a) in all of them, (b) only once. 
The result would probably be startling. And this list, compared 
to what the different publishers recommend for intermediate 
work, is extremely limited. 

The question then is: How is the examiner to select from say 
10,000 possible words those which he may fairly expect the pupil 
to know? And so far, this estimate took into consideration only 
isolated words. How will it be with idiomatic expressions, where 
the possible number must run into the hundred thousands? This 
is really the crux of the problem which confronts every examiner 
and causes him more Kopfzerbrechen than many a passage in 
Faust. 

Fortunately in translating from German into English, the 
case is not quite so hopeless as it sounds, because of the power of 
the German language to express new ideas by compounding a 
relatively small number of stem-words. A boy ora girl of average 
intelligence can often guess from the context the meaning of a 
compound not met with before, tho this ability needs to be 
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developed by special emphasis being placed from the start upon 
word-formation. But the situation is indeed desperate where 
the rendering is to be made the other way around. Accordingly, 
one may take any third or fourth year paper and at random select 
words and phrases which a pupil may legitimately not know. 

Is there any remedy for this unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs? 

Something can be gained by allowing a more liberal choice, but 
even an option of one out of two does not solve the difficulty 
The chances are that the questions are either unfair, or so easy 
that they should appear on the elementary paper. “J cannot 
blame you’? may honorably be missed by a fourth year pupil; 
‘the has been here only two weeks,’’*° which appears on the same paper 
should not be too hard for the elementary. It has been suggested 
that the papers be submitted in advance to a large board of 
practical teachers for comment and criticism, but that does not 
strike at the root of the evil. Each teacher would simply object 
to the words and phrases with which his students are unfamiliar, 
and the result would be an elementary paper. 

A real solution would be found in the creation of a definite 
canon of words and phrases, to be drawn up by a representative 
committee of the New York State Modern Language Association 
or better yet of the National Federation. In that way some 
continuity would be brought into modern language work, when 
students pass from high school to college, and teachers and 
pupils would see a much more definite task before them. There 
would be less blind groping and less bootless “‘rapid’”’ reading. 
It is discouragmg to have worked painstakingly thru several 
texts and then on the examination get material with an entirely 
different vocabulary. With a word and phrase list, it must of 
course, still be understood that a live vocabulary can be acquired 
largely thru a study of connected texts; but there can be no harm 
in adding to one’s vocabulary by taking up disconnected words, 
provided they are worked over systematically and according to 
categories. What I have in mind, is something like Ploetz, 
Vocabulaire systématique, or Kriiger, Systematic English Vocabulary, 
Englisch-Deutsches W orterbuch nach Stoffen geordnet, which stands 
the Germans in such good stead in acquiring a speaking knowledge 


20 January, 1919. 
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of French or English. It would not be hard to agree under each 
category what words and phrases belong to second, third or 
fourth year respectively. 

The other alternative would be for the Regents to prescribe 
certain texts for intensive study, something on the plan of the 
English reading list of the College Entrance Board. Such pre- 
scription would probably be less popular than the word and phrase 
book, particularly as not all words and phrases of any given text 
are worth while remembering, and an element of uncertainty 
would be at once introduced. 

There ought to be some prescriptions as to subject matter. 
If these are not altogether scientifically obtainable, then they must 
be more or less arbitrarily arrived at. Sanely made, they will 
help the colleges and be a godsend to high school teachers and 
pupils alike. There is no reason why the Regents should not 
prescribe for third and fourth year the knowledge of certain facts 
in German history and geography and of biographical data about 
some of the great German poets. If a representative committee 
of the State Association made detailed recommendations, the 
Regents would accept them only too gladly. 

What was said in detail about the second year papers applies 
in large part to those of the third. 

There is little quarrel with the selections to be translated into 
English. Since 1909, when a passage was taken from Wilhelm 
Tell, nothing but genuine sight-passages has appeared. 

Whether a pupil may be expected to render idiomatically the 
following phrases is at least open to doubt: 

1. Die Adler vollfiihren ihre Kreisbewegungen*! 

. mit dem mich in Gedanken eine enge Freundschaft verband™ 

. er hat weiter gewirkt auf mich und durch mich” 

. dass mir Héren und Sehen verging” 

. fragte bestiirzt™4 

. meine bodenlose Schlechtigkeit* 

. Der Schauplatz meiner Kindheit ist mir noch deutlich vor 
Augen.” 


SIO Un hk W bo 


1 June, 1915. 
2 January, 1916. 
*3 January, 1917. 
* June, 1917. 
% January, 1918. 
% January, 1919, 
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Nothing would have been lost if these expressions had been 
ruthlessly simplified. 

It is the hardest thing in the world so to phrase your questions 
that they will be understood by candidates who have not been 
your pupils. Every teacher has a certain routine-way of asking 
questions and a new type, particularly if it is put in German, is 
apt to bewilder. Here too, there has been a steady advance to- 
ward definiteness and precision. 

The following question seems altogether too indefinite: 

Bilden Sie je einen deutschen Satz von mindestens fiinf Worten 
mit jedem der folgenden Verben: einschlafen, spazieren gehen, 
sich erinnern, zerreissen, aufgehen, anbieten.”" 

If a wise boy used all of these in the future tense, he would not 
need to worry about principal parts or separable prefixes. 

The very next paper corrects this vagueness: 

Bilden Sie je einen deutschen Satz von mindestens sechs 
Worten mit jedem der folgenden Verben (a) im Imperfektum mit 
beten, anbieten, bitten, (b) im Perfektum mit aufstehen, verstehen, 
bestehen. 

The less desirable form occurs again three years later. 

Gebrauchen Sie in deutschen Sitzen: ermiiden, befreien, 
entlaufen, gefallen.*® 

Beginning with June 1918, a choice is allowed, tho not always 
enough leeway is permitted: Five out of six, in one question; five 
out of teninanother. Ifa choice of from five out of ten to five out 
of twenty were allowed, much hostile criticism would be silenced. 
Teachers could with some show of justice contend that after three 
years of German, a pupil might not have run across: Anspruch 
machen auf or sich beziehen auf”* If these were simply possible 
choices out of a fairly large number, nobody could object. 

With January 1918, this additional direction is added after the 
list of words to be used in German sentences: ‘“‘Uebersetzen 
Sie diese Satze ins Englische.”’ This seems almost an absolute 
necessity, for even the best students cannot always construct 
sentences in such a way that the meaning of a word will 
become clear from the context. The candidate should also be 


7 January, 1915. 
*8 January, 1918. 
29 June, 1916. 
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told that he must not use the same noun, verb or adjective more 
than once. 

It is doubtful whether a third year pupil can: define in German 
Kasino or die Gleichheit, give synonyms for begrenzt and plaudernd, 
think of the opposite of Freiheit,®° or whether he can use in a 
sentence eifersiichtig auf or achten auf*! A more liberal choice 
would take care of this difficulty. 

The translation of English into German seems fair on the 
whole. Too hard appear such phrases as: 

1. After thinking the matter over, he came to the conclusion™ 

. I am looking forward to this trip*® 

3. I have not neglected my work* 

. looking imploringly*® 

5. She . . found her greatest delight in discussing the latest 

books. 

The word f[rishman is not necessarily in the student’s vocabu- 
lary, nor prescribe, testimonials,*" nor stature.** 

It is probably a safe assumption that even on the intermediate 
paper, the prose composition serves not so much as a test in 
vocabulary as in the correct use of inflections and the less elemen- 
tary syntactical constructions. Accordingly, it may well be 
simple in its vocabulary and go only a little beyond the range of 
the elementary paper. 

The original composition themes all seem fair and suited to 
the age and viewpoint of the pupils. When directions are given 
in English,*® the task is really harder than when the question 
reads :*° 

Fiihren Sie folgende Andeutungen in einer Erzahlung von 125 
Wortern (?) aus: Sich in einer fremden Stadt befinden. Manne 


30 June, 1918. 
3% June, 1919. 
82 January, 1915. 
33 June, 1915. 
4 June, 1916. 
% January, 1917. 
% June, 1917. 
37 January, 1918. 
38 June, 1918. 
39 June, 1914. 
40 January, 1919. 
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auf der Strasse begegnen. Ihn bitten, den Weg nach dem Bahnhof zu: 
seigen. Die Strassenbahn nehmen, dahin fahren. Fahrkarte am 
Schalter lisen. In die Zughalle eintreten. Abteil cweiter Klasse 
suchen. Einsteigen. Gepdck ins Netz tun. Alles in Ordnung. 
Fertig. Der Zug fihrt. Die Reise. Die Ankunft. 

But little needs to be said about the fourth year papers. They 
are the most unsatisfactory for all concerned—student, teacher 
and examiner. This is presumably so, because by the end of four 
vears the individual aptitudes of the students begin to show a great 
divergence. For various reasons, many pupils do not seem to 
progress much beyond the third year. They have so much 
trouble to retain in their poor memories what they have learned 
before, that they acquire little more. 

In selecting a fourth year passage for translation into English, 
an examiner is tempted to take one, the thought-content of which 
is beyond the range of the average pupil. Fortunately this 
mistake was made only once, when a passage from Lessing’s 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie,“ dealing with the three unities was 
given. In general, there is observable a gradual lowering of the 
demands within the last five years, and the Regents’ papers show 
a better realization of the attainable than the college examinations. 
It is well not to forget that fourth year is only one year beyond 
third. Still it is hard to see why as elementary a question as the 
following should occur at all: 

Gebrauchen Sie in deutschen Siatzen: (a) folgende Formen des 
Relativpronomens: dessen, deren, denen, welchem, die, (b) und 
folgende Temporalkonjunktionen: wenn, wann, als, wie, ehe. A 
student who cannot do that perfectly at the end of four years of 
study should not pass at all. Twenty points is too much to allow 
him for the correct answer and too little to deduct if he fails. 

On the other hand, a question like the following is too difficult 
and the knowledge involved too unprofitable: 

Die Bedeutung mit der Angabe deutscher Beispiele von zwolf der 
folgenden Vor- oder Nachsilben ist (auf englisch oder deutsch) 
anzugeben: ent-, er-, ver-, zer-, -heit, -keit, -ei, -er, -nis, -tum, -ig, 
-lich, -los ® 


“ January, 1914. 
® January, 1919. 
® January, 1919. 
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In general, more attention in the fourth year should be paid to 
synonyms and word-formation and to more systematic vocabulary- 
building. 

Once an outline map of Germany with the location of a few 
cities, mountains and rivers was allowed as an option,“ at another 
time, some still more elementary geographical information.® 
The showing was probably so poor that this style of question had 
to be abandoned. Here too, there is room for the more specific 
prescriptions demanded in an earlier part of this paper. 

In summing up, we may say, that the papers for each of the 
three years show a steady improvement and cannot help having 
a salutary influence on modern language teaching. The elemen- 
tary papers are the most satisfactory. Very little more can be 
done with the third and fourth years, until it is generally realized 
that without very definite prescriptions as to content and words 
and phrases, no human being, from the very nature of things, can 
set papers which are at the same time fair and not too elementary. 

Columbia College 

4 June, 1917. 

January, 1918. 





TEACHERS’ COURSES IN SPANISH 


By J. WARSHAW 


ITH the establishment of a course in the teaching of 

Spanish at Yale, the acute situation in our field receives 
special emphasis. It undoubtedly points to further similar action 
both in the endowed and in the state universities. In some of the 
latter, such teaching courses have been given for some time: yet 
the example of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Chicago, whether in the 
way of salaries or of scholastic advancement, has always carried 


uncommon weight and will continue to do so for many years, in 
spite of the late Professor Royce’s reported conviction that within 
fifty years the state universities would be the leading centers of 


learning in the country. 

The growth in the number of teacher-training courses in the 
languages should not be eyed with suspicion. They have in 
themselves nothing to do with the possible exaction of a degree 
in education,—a contingency “‘viewed with alarm” by many of our 
best language teachers. Professor Northup has summed up their 
sentiment in one of his admirable bibliographical paragraphs 
(Hispania, May, 1920, p. 165): ‘‘The author thinks that the time 
is near when a degree in education will be exacted of all language 
teachers. Such a tendency is evident in several states. Many of 
us believe that in so far as university and college teachers are 
concerned this would be retrogression and not progress. There 
are too many teachers in the country who think they can dispense 
with necessary content courses in favor of courses in education.” 

Between the offering of a specific course in the teaching of 
Spanish and the requirement of a degree in education, there is a 
wide gap which, perhaps, ought never to be bridged. I do not 
suppose that anybody can object to a training-course in languages 
or in a language, particularly since it is usually short and does not 
prevent extensive and intensive content-preparation. The mere 
word “‘pedagogy”’ or “‘education”’ ought not to prejudice us against 
a positive good. 

Not only should teacher-training courses in the languages be 
tolerated, but the number of them should be increased. Our 
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profession is a teaching profession, after all; and there is, or ought 
to be, such a thing as teaching. The genuine teacher is probably 
born, like the poet: and, like the poet, he must learn something 
about his art after he is born. The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish could take no wiser step than to outline a set 
of minimum requirements in content and in the methods of 
teaching content and to use all its influence in having these require- 
ments accepted and regarded by school authorities. The present 
dearth of teachers makes it almost obligatory to unite in concerted 
action toward a high standard. There is real danger that the 
shortage in teachers may result in a weakening of professional 
morale. The war, low salaries, and the readjustment due to 
conditions in German and in the classical languages have already 
occasioned a grave situation in the teaching of the Romance 
languages. 

If we aim at careful instruction in our subjects, we must make 
it practically impossible for any teacher in the country to believe 
that a smattering of the language aided and abetted by a total 
ignorance of the rudiments of teaching will enable him to hold on 
in high schools or even in some colleges. We must likewise so 
arrange our professional work as to preclude the query on the part 
of Spanish or French clerks or salesmen as to why they should 
not be occupying high university positions in view of their intimate 
knowledge of their own language. Questions of this sort have not 
been unknown. In the first of the cases mentioned, lack of grasp 
of the language should seal the fate of the teacher, and in the 
second, inability to teach American students, where such inability 
is evident or probable, should have the same effect, no matter how 
critical the teaching situation may become. The first case should — 
not be difficult to handle provided there is uniform agreement 
throughout the schools as to minimum preparation. The second 
case, whether applying to foreign or to American teachers, offers 
greater trouble, since not only is such a thing as professional 
preparation for teaching generally unrecognized, but even the 
usefulness of such preparation is matter of debate. 

Nevertheless, few serious teachers are likely to deny that there 
is enough substance in a teaching course in languages to justify 
attention to it two or three hours a semester. This should be true 
above all for Spanish. Possibly separate teaching courses in 
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French, Spanish, and other languages involve duplication: and it 
may be that a flexible, general teaching course in the languages, 
rather than an individual course for each language, would prove 
more economical and quite as effective. For the present, perhaps, 
distinct teaching courses would seem to have the best chances of 
success, though combined courses with individual oversight of 
practice classes have in some instances been managed advanta- 
geously. 

The factors which enter into a consideration of teaching courses 
in Spanish are numerous, often unusual, and frequently un- 


appreciated. A greater mass of informational material must be 


presented and more detailed directions given for self-orientation 
than in the other languages. The benefits or want of benefits in 
the use of phonetics, the problem of which Spanish pronunciation 
to teach to American students, the apparent conflict between the 
purely practical and the literary, the possibilities in the way of 
educating students about the Hispanic American countries, the 
question as to how much propaganda work is advisable and neces- 
sary, and how the steady attempt to depreciate Spanish may be 
met, the relative merits in Spanish of the “‘direct,”’ the ‘‘natural,”’ 
or the ‘“‘translation’’ method, the encouragement of backbone in 
the treatment of students even if the enrolment should suffer 
somewhat,—a thing much feared by an extremely large proportion 
of teachers, though never admitted,—the furnishing of inspiration 
to prospective teachers who have not delved deep in Spanish, the 
opportunities for self-development in Spanish and in Spanish 
affairs, the desirability of membership in the national association 
of teachers of Spanish and in a local chapter, are vital points not 
likely to be taken up outside of a strictly professional teaching 
course. Some of these questions, though solved acceptably for the 
teachers of other languages, have not been solved for Spanish 
teachers. 

Other elements less specifically Spanish must, moreover, be 
taken up with students who have never taught. Many of them 
may be nothing but trade-matters, such as the way to go about 
getting a position in Spanish, how and where to apply for one or 
for scholarships and fellowships for advanced study, what sections 
of the country offer the widest educational opportunities for 
teachers of Spanish, the writing of applications, private agencies 
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and government agencies, salaries in Spanish in different cities 
and states, foreign countries in which a knowledge of Spanish 
is an asset, summer schools in Spanish for teachers, and the 
like. Perhaps the objection may be made that this is shoddy, 
that students who cannot do these things or find out about 
them for themselves do not deserve to hold a teaching posi- 
tion, and that it has nothing to do with the teaching of Spanish, 
anyway. I fear that this attitude is a near kinsman of that 
sanctimonious attitude which urged young people to go out and 
teach, glorying in the conviction that, though the worldly rewards 


might be small, the spiritual rewards were beyond compare. 


Actual direction of a few classes dispels toplofty ideas of this kind. 
We discover that thoroughly earnest and sensible students are 
often all at sea in these significant trifles, and that they have 
nobody to whom to go for advice unless the teacher of teaching is 
willing and able to give it. Of course, as soon as we encourage 
students to think of teaching our subjects, we assume certain 
responsibilities, and we cannot safely wave them aside with a 
scholarly air. 

How to teach Spanish is, though, the main concern of the 
courses under discussion. By that is meant “how to teach 
Spanish grammar, translation, composition, and conversation.” 
The teaching of literature is another story. On the whole, the 
principles which apply to the teaching of French, Italian, German, 
or Portuguese will obtain here also. That is why, in its broader 
aspects, an excellent manual like Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins’ 
“Spanish in the High Schools’? seems to some teachers rather 
indefinite, in that its pedagogical treatment savors too much of 
all foreign languages and not enough of Spanish by itself. But it 
could not be otherwise, in the nature of the case. What nobody 
has any reason to complain of is Mr. Wilkins’ facts about the 
growth of Spanish in its teaching aspects, his detailed course of 
study, his “bibliography and other aids for the teacher of Spanish,”’ 
and his enthusiasm. 

The topics under which a profitable course in the teaching of 
Spanish may be outlined are almost innumerable, even when we 
eliminate the vague terms “psychology,” ‘“child-psychology,”’ 
“class-psychology,”’ and their congeners. Not improbably, a 
study of ‘‘teacher-psychology”’ combined with an investigation of 
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the effects of dyspepsia on teaching might, to many, seem more to 
the point. For the sake of experiment, the following leading topics 
may be suggested as a nucleus for the pedagogical substance of a 


course in the teaching of Spanish,—or of any foreign language: 

1. Methods or devices. 

2. Practice classes. 

3. Observation and criticism of practice teachers and of other 
teachers in the vicinity. 

4. Analysis of courses of study and the formulation of an 
original course of study. 

5. Critical examination of text-books. 

6. Minute examination of a particular grammar, with criticism 
and suggested improvements, including a survey of vocabularies. 

7. Study of Spanish examination-papers, among them, those 
prepared by the College Entrance Board, with a view to under- 
standing the scope and value of examinations. 

8. Regular preparation of lesson-plans, that is, detailed written 
outlines of exactly what the teacher expects to teach, and how, on 
the following day. 

9. Backward-student tests. 

10. The use of a question-box. 
11. School libraries, plays, clubs, debates, and the social side of 
language work. 

Very brief reflection will convince even those most skeptical 
about teaching courses that each one of these topics has important 
ramifications and that the intending teacher can devote the 
necessary time and thought to them only in a teaching course. 
It is no exaggeration to assert that practically every specialist in 
the languages who has been interested solely in content, has left 
college and taken up his own teaching work without an adequate 
realization of the meaning of these and similar matters. True, 
they learn much in the language journals, but these can never take 
the place of a general survey and actual experimentation. 

Four of the suggested topics deserve special explanation. 
The others speak for themselves. 

The keystone of any course in teaching is the practice class. 
Without it, all judgment on a student’s ability is guess-work, and 
the course, though valuable even then, becomes too much like a 
theoretical course in physics without laboratory facilities. Since 
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the directors of teaching courses are sure to be consulted about 
teachers, they should have ample opportunity for watching their 
students under fire. Besides, there is no other means for practicing 
what has been heard preached. In universities supplied with a 
practice or model high school, the problem is taken care of. In 
universities not so supplied, arrangements may be made with the 
regular high schools either through the use of members of the 
teaching course as substitute teachers on occasion or through 
the regular employment of such students bya system of alternation. 
It is assumed that the students will have had the requisite training 
in the language before being accepted in the teaching course. 
The only question which arises in connection with these practice 
classes is the possibility of injustice to the children in placing them 
under unskilled teachers. On the other hand, teachers who have 
never taken a teaching course in the languages are unskilled and 
their charges are under the same handicap as the children in the 
practice schools until the teachers have gathered experience. The 
chances that the members of a teaching course will make fair 
teachers, at least, are normally good. As a last resort, where no 
practice school is available, a practice class may be formed in the 
university or normal school by selecting students out of the elemen- 
tary courses who will be helped by additional instruction, or else, 
by turning the members of the teaching course into pupils pro tem. 
The latter shift is not recommended. It is mentioned as serving 
a useful purpose sometimes. 

With a practice class, the whole teaching course gains cogency 
and coherence. Supervision by the director,—who should be 
relieved of other work for this task which takes time and energy, — 
and observation by students become feasible. Critical analysis 
of methods, discipline, personality, and progress can be undertaken 
on a solid foundation. The application of tests of various sorts 
may be carried on. The formulation of lesson-plans, which is of 
the utmost significance for beginners, becomes practicable and the 
inspection of their adequacy in actual class-work, possible. 

Few things are more helpful to the teacher than the outlining of 
lesson-plans. A lesson-plan is only another form of pedagogical 
preparedness. It should be written out and preserved, thus 
serving as a record of what has been done daily and having such 
subsidiary uses as the furnishing of specific information on the 
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ground covered and the methods employed in any given period. 


Presumably, every teacher prepares lesson-plans, but not all put 
them on paper in tangible shape. The labor involved need not be 
excessive. The experienced teacher will find an ordinary filing- 
card large enough and can easily keep all the cards for each class 
together for reference in an envelope pasted within the back cover 
of the text-book used. The practice teacher will find it wisest to 
keep a book of lesson-plans extended in detail day by day. The 
confidence secured through such bona fide planning cannot help 
standing for much in a mastery of the subject if faithfully contin- 
ued, and the dissatisfaction created by a long series of monotonous 
and identical lesson-plans cannot but stimulate pedagogical 
thought and the spirit of inquiry. It is to be feared that if the 
mental lesson-plans of many teachers were reduced to paper, they 
would read: ‘Grammar, pp. 31-4, etc.: rules; read in Spanish; 
translate; composition; verbs.’ Aside from the question of 
interest, whether on the part of the teacher or on the part of the 
student,—some teachers pretending to a horror of attempts to 
interest the students, as an obstacle to thoroughness, though 
their own thoroughness and anxiety for thorough work may well 
be doubted,—the purely mechanical preparation indicated above 
and the often as purely mechanical system for conducting classes 
are scarcely worthy of persons who have spent time and money in 
getting ready to enter a liberal profession. If that is all there is to 
teaching, then I should be inclined to sympathize with the belief 
that cheap help is perfectly satisfactory for the elementary lan- 
guage courses. Nor should I complain if my subject, by the very 
nature of it, were characterized as “‘inferior.”’ 

Nearly as essential as preparedness by means of lesson-plans 
is preparedness through an understanding of texts as texts. 
When, under ordinary conditions, the student leaves college, he 
has an acquaintanceship with the limited number of books which 
he has used. But it must be observed that he has known these 
books simply from the standpoint of the student, and may com- 
monly think of them separately only by the color of their covers. 
They have been tasks to him, not instruments. He has probably 
never given a thought to them as teaching equipment. As soon 
as he becomes a prospective teacher, his viewpoint must neces- 
sarily change. There are texts and texts,—‘“‘and then some!”’ 
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Almost any text can be employed with fair success either in 
the high school or in college, the teacher and the student being 
superior to any book made or to be made, but certain texts are, of 
course, better arranged and better adapted to certain stages than 
others. A careful study of the presentation of lessons, length and 
kind of vocabulary, subject-matter, teaching-aids, exactness of 
editing, general attractiveness, including typography and binding, 
should be a sine qua non of any teaching course. Some day, 
somebody will write an article on text-book prefaces, showing 
that many of them resemble, in their genial display of language, 
those college catalogs which emphasize the unsurpassed location 
of the institution, the unique charms of the climate, the inimitable 
dignity and picturesqueness of the campus, and the unequalled 
opportunities for social life. Not every text can be ordered on its 
preface, on the advertisements of the publishers, or even on the 
reviews. The best way to know a book is to go through it and 
without doubt principles for the analysis of texts may be formu- 
lated if they are not already available. Anybody who buys any 
kind of instrument, implement, or utensil, likes to feel that it will 
do fairly efficiently the work for which it was designed. 

It stands to reason that the Spanish teacher should be familiar 


with the merits and defects of as many texts as possible; and a 
scientific analysis of them is indispensable before actual teaching 
begins. If nothing else were accomplished by this study, the 
acquisition of some principles for judging would repay the time 


spent. Naturally, special attention to texts presupposes a good 
library of modern texts along with some old texts for comparison. 
A final suggestion is that a question-box into which anonymous 
slips may be thrown with impunity should be at the disposal of 
students in every teaching course. The discussion of these slips 
in class may not settle anything definitely, but it encourages 
reflection, sharpens the observational faculties, and stirs the 
imagination,—perhaps unduly. The young intending teacher 
deserves all the sympathy in the world. He is to face scores of 
pairs of scrutinizing eyes and to be under direct surveillance by 
his superiors in high schools or under indirect surveillance in 
colleges, and the sensation is about as agreeable as that of taking 
your first dictation in a business-office. Before he gets into action, 
he has many qualms and questions. The director of a teaching 
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course can dissipate many of his doubts, answer some of his 
questions, and above all put him in the right frame of mind. If 
the student has some practice teaching to do, his queries will be 
the more pertinent and the aid which he receives the more bene- 


ficial. 

A limited number of queries taken practically at random from 
a question-box to which contributions were made by one of my 
classes in the teaching of Spanish may be of interest: 

Will the memorizing of vocabulary which is not used 
every day be of much benefit? 

In planning a lesson for a modern language class, how can 
the teacher make the lesson unified, especially when a lot of 
ground must be covered? 

Can much provision for individual differences in students 
be made in the teaching of a language? 

To what interests and aims of the student should one 
appeal in planning a lesson in Spanish? 

Would you advise a student to take beginning Spanish 
and second French, or vice versa, at the same time? I 
appreciate the fact that first Spanish and first French should 
not be taken together. 

With due respect to conversation, should not the main 
emphasis be laid on grammar and reading? 

How is it possible to get the real, exact meaning of a page 
of Spanish unless you translate the words and the phrases 
either consciously or unconsciously? I think it is all a ques- 
tion of the amount of vocabulary you know. I defy anybody 
to get the meaning of a page of Homer or even Xenophon 
by merely going over it half a dozen times unless he knows 
most of the words or forms. (This was handed in by the 
timidest girl in that particular class.) 

Is it worth while for a teacher to compile a list of idioms 
for the students and have them learn a certain number each 
day? 

Why should the direct method of teaching discourage the 
reading of books for content? 

When a teacher reads sentences that have been prepared 
by the pupils to be translated from Spanish to English, and 
the students seem to do it well, may she feel tiat they are able 
to understand spoken Spanish? 
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Can any provision be made for the self-conscious student 
in languages? 

I cannot pronounce the jota without a tremendous amount 
of labor. Do you think there is anything the matter with my 
soft palate? 

May the same methods be used in teaching high school 
students that are used in teaching college students? 

Is it absolutely necessary to teach Spanish pronunciation 
by the use of phonetics? How can we find the time to do that 
and a lot of other things? 

Why are some educational authorities so strenuously 
opposed to having the pupils do any written work in elemen- 
tary language study? 

Would it not be better to present the definite article to a 
class before the gender of nouns? 

Can an all-Spanish book be used successfully in a high 
school? 

What is the use of teaching those points in which Spanish 
usage and English usage are alike? 

For how many hours of consecutive language teaching can 
a teacher be efficient in one day? 

Some of the pleasantest teaching I have done has been in 
teaching courses. The work has been stimulating to me personally, 
whatever effect it may have had on the students. I honestly 
believe that it never degenerated into “hot air,’ as so many 
teachers are afraid must be the case in pedagogical discussion. 
Some things, I have learned, teaching courses cannot furnish. 
They cannot supply that priceless, though inexplicable, asset, 
personality; and personality is more than half the battle in 
teaching. But they can encourage personality by recognizing it 
and emphasizing its value; they can even help it by advice and by 
criticism of undesirable tricks or mannerisms; and they can some- 
times almost create it by evoking it where it lies latent. Outside 
of personality, teaching as professional work can be taught in a 
teaching course, and it should be taught there. I do not “view 
with alarm” but “‘point with pride” to the increase in the number 
of teaching courses. 

University of Nebraska 














Notes and News 











WISCONSIN NOTES 


About sixty teachers of modern language attended the sectional 
meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association in Mil- 
waukee, November 4, 1920. In other years German and Romance 
meetings have been held separately, but it was held that in view 
of the probable small attendance of teachers of German, it would 
be advisable to meet in joint session, as was done the year before. 
The program was accordingly arranged by Professor H. H. Arm- 
strong of Beloit College, the chairman of the section, so as to 
appeal equally to all teachers of language. 

The principal paper was by Professor Irving Babbitt of 
Harvard University, on ‘“True and Sham Liberals.”’ Mr. Babbitt, 
who believes that in order to teach literature successfully and 
effectively, we need to take stock of the fundamental ideal of 
which literature is the expression, describes two conflicting 
conceptions of liberty, and consequently two schools of liberal 
thought, bequeathed to us by the past. These conceptions are the 
Washingtonian and the Jeffersonian, the centripetal and the 
centrifugal. The latter seeks liberty through the removal of 
artificial forms, the release of the expansive impulses of man, thus 
permitting the innate will to brotherhood to function freely and 
to produce a sort of equalitarian liberty. The other believes in 
the firm exercise of the veto power by a central authority, in the 
employment of the inner and outer check. Needless to say, 
Professor Babbitt throws the entire weight of his powerful influence 
on the side of the Washingtonian conception. 

President Brannon of Beloit College discussed ‘Points of 
Emphasis in Modern Language Teaching” from the standpoint 
of a college administrator. He stressed (1) the assignment of 
sharp and positive tasks, of definite and exact standards of 
intellectual effort, invaluable for giving the student a true sense 
of his own limitations, (2) the development of personality in youth. 
This led to the realization that the qualities to be inculcated in 
pupils must be in the teachers. In subsequent discussion, the 
feeling found expression that the cultural value of modern language 
study had received somewhat less than its due in Mr. Brannon’s 
paper. 

The session concluded with a very sensible paper by Mrs. 
Greenleaf of the University of Wisconsin on the teaching of 
pronunciation. Mrs. Greenleaf realizes that the pupil does not 
need to know anything about phonetics, but contends rightly 
that it is an indispensable tool for the teacher, 
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Officers of the section were chosen for next year as follows: 
Chairman, Miss Laura Johnson, Madison; Vice-Chairman, Miss 
Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac; Secretary, Mr. J. W. Siegmeyer, 
Milwaukee. 2 


B. Q. M. 
WASHINGTON NOTES 

The Northwest Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish met at the University of Washington, Novem- 
ber 6. 

The members of the Association joined in paying tribute 
to the memory of Sefor Luis Santander, Chilean consul and 
professor of Spanish in the University of Washington, whose recent 
death deprives the Association of a most enthusiastic member 
who gave generously of his time and energy to further the study 
of Spanish in the state of Washington. 

Senior Dahmen, who is director of the Technical Commercial 
Institute, Vallenar, Chile, and as a representative of the Chilean 
government is investigating the teaching of commercial subjects 
in this country, gave an interesting talk on the schools of Chile. 
He spoke of the attitude of the government in promoting a fine 
system of education and gave statistics as to the salaries of teachers 
and cost of equipment. Senor Dahmen outlined clearly the work 
of the different divisions of the school system, giving particular 
attention to the curricula of the Liceos for boys and girls. Of 
particular interest was his statement that English, French and 
German are taught, but that English is by far the most popular 
language studied in Chile. Particular attention is given to 
courses in Home Economics and Home Nursing. In all of the 
larger cities of Chile there are commercial institutes similar to 
the one of which Senor Dahmen is director. At the request of the 
teachers present, Sefor Dahmen furnished a list of Liceos and 
Commercial schools with which arrangements could be made for 
an exchange of letters between the students of English and 
Spanish. 

There followed a discussion by Miss Edith Johnson, of the 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, of the problem confronting the 
high school teachers of Spanish in endeavoring to meet the reading 
requirements of the College Entrance Board and also find time for 
abundant oral practice and grammar drill. Miss Johnson pointed 
out the fact that the average amount of reading accomplished 
during the second year is about 150-200 pages, as contrasted with 
the 350-400 pages suggested by some of the colleges, and for the 
third year 250-300 pages as compared with the 600 page college 
requirement. 


On November 15, the Spanish students of Lincoln High School 
Tacoma, Washington, organized a Spanish Club. More than one 
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hundred students were present at the first meeting and many more 
have since expressed their intention of joining. Officers were 
elected and a constitution and by-laws adopted, all in Spanish. 
Much interest and amusement were aroused by some of the 
nomination speeches, which had been carefully prepared before- 
hand by members of the third year class. The club will meet once 
a month. The programs will include plays and games, Spanish 
only being allowed at all meetings. The members will also carry 
on correspondence with high school students in South America. 


The language section of the Washington Education Association 
met at Yakima on Oct. 29. The modern languages were repre- 
sented upon the program by a most interesting and helpful paper 
entitled ‘‘Shall Phonetics be Taught in the High School?”, by 
Professor P. J. Frein, Head of the Department of Romanic 
Languages and Literatures in the University of Washington, 
Seattle. Professor Frein maintained that phonetics should be 
taught in the high school, in a very much simplified form, and he 
gave an outline of his method of presentation, with detailed illus- 
tration. 

Officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, Miss Adell Hermann, Yakima 

Secretary, Miss Lurline Simpson, Selah. 


NOTES FROM MAINE 


The meeting of the department of Modern Languages of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association was held in Bangor, Friday, October 
29. The presiding officer was Miss Effie Noddin of the Edward 
Little High School, Auburn. 

At the beginning of the program Dr. J. B. Segall, Professor 
of French in the University of Maine, explained in detail the work 
and aims of the Peabody Foundation for International Educational 
Correspondence. Professor Segall as Chairman of the movement 
in this state, reported that about 350 pupils, located in nineteen 
places were enrolled at that time. 

Dr. Roy M. Peterson, Professor of Spanish and Italian in the 
University of Maine, spoke on the topic “Spanish Culture as a 
Factor in Modern Education.” After explaining some of the 
reasons why the civilization of the Spanish speaking countries 
has not been properly appreciated in the United States, he out- 
lined briefly the contributions made by Spain in the different 
departments of literature, and called attention to some of the 
distinctive features of Spanish civilization. He emphasized 
especially the broadening and liberalizing influence which comes 
to the mind from a contact with a culture so different from our 
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own, even tho this may not present many phases that we would 
care to imitate, and stressed its educational value resulting from 
this diversity. 

The last speaker on the program was Professor H. P. W. de 
Visme, Dean of the French School of Middlebury College, Vermont, 
who delivered an address in the French language on the theme 
“Interpretation as an Aid to Instruction.”’ Calling attention to 
the necessity of a proper interpretation of the written word, he 
presented in_a systematic way the fundamental principles that 
must be observed in order to interpret adequately a piece of 
literature, and enumerated certain defects of French pronuncia- 
tion and other errors that are inimical to a proper use of the 
language. He illustrated his remarks by reading a number of 
passages exemplifying different literary styles, and at the close of 
the address favored his audience with a number of French songs, 
which were enthusiastically received. 

In the business meeting the Secretary, Professor Leonard, 
made an earnest presentation of the claims of the New England 
Association of Modern Language Teachers and THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL. The following resolution was adopted and 
the Secretary was instructed to send a copy to the MopERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 

Resolved: that we, the Modern Language Teachers of the State 
of Maine, regret the resignations of Miss Augusta Prescott of 
Auburn and Miss Frances Davis of Kent’s Hill and the loss of 
their council and advice; and wish hereby to put on record our 
appreciation of their able and faithful service, their sympathy 
with their pupils, their cordial cooperation with fellow teachers, 
their keen interest in the cause of education, and their devoted 
labor in its behalf in this State. 

Officers for the ensuing year were chosen as follows: Chairman, 
Roy M. Peterson, University of Maine; Secretary, A. N. Leonard, 
Bates College; Members of the Executive Committee; Miss 
Magoun, Bath; Mrs. Stanley Gower, Skowhegan; Miss Annie 
Torrey, Portland. 


Modern Language enrollment in Maine colleges, exclusive of 
the University: 

Bates: French 224, Spanish 72, German 193. 

Bowdoin: French 165, Spanish 70, German 100, Italian 3. 

Colby: French 220, Spanish 120, German 168, Italian 10. 


R. M. P. 
New York City Notes 


Jacob Greenberg has been appointed Assistant Director of 
Modern Languages for the City of New York. He will supervise 
the work of the Junior High Schools. 
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The topic of discussion for the October meeting of the Modern 
Language Section of the High School Teachers Association was 
The Value of the Phonetic Script in the Teaching of Phonetics. 
Miss Anna Ballard stated the case for the use of the International 
Alphabet, Dr. Damin, Chairman of the Department of French in 
Townsend Harris Hall and Mr. Daniel C. Rosenthal, Chairman 
of the Department of Modern Languages, Bryant High School, 
spoke in opposition. The Section voted that it be requested that 
the question on phonetics be dropt from the Regents’ papers in 
French. 

The first meeting of the Association of Teachers of French of 
New York and its Environs took place, on October 23, at the Cercle 
des Annales. The speakers were Madame Cécile Sartoris and 
Professor Spiers of Columbia. Madame Sartoris brought the 
Association a message from France, and Professor Spiers spoke 
upon what was expected of the High School graduate in his work 
in French at college, and urged that teachers in secondary schools 
acquaint themselves with the aims of University teachers. 

The Association voted that the question on phonetic transcrip- 
tion be dropped from the Regents’ papers in French, or, if that be 
impossible, that the question be transferred to another group of 
the papers. . 

The next meeting of the Association took place on Decem- 
ber, 11. 

The Modern Language Section of the Society for Experimental 
Education met on the evening of November 12, at Washington 
Irving High School. Mr. Edward O. Perry, Chairman of the 
Department of Modern Languages in the George Washington 
High School, was elected Chairman. 

The ban upon the teaching of German in the New York 
schools has lapsed. Beginning classes may be established in some 
schools with a minimum of 70 pupils, in others with a minimum of 
60. 

The Spanish Department of the Washington Irving High 
School is to give shortly La Solterona. 


D.C. R. 


NOTES FROM NorRTH CAROLINA 


In connection with the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, 
which held its thirty-seventh annual session at Asheville Nov. 
24-26, a group of modern language teachers met to form a perma- 
nent organization. Nearly all possible kinds of institutions 
offering modern languages were represented, including denomina- 
tional normal schools and junior colleges. The University of 
North Carolina also lent material aid with three prominent 
members of its faculty in attendance. 
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The first meeting on Thursday afternoon appointed a com- 
mittee on organization and discussed some related subjects,— 
particularly that of affiliation. Copies of the MoDERN LANGUAGE 
JourNAL secured through the courtesy of the Business Manager 
were placed on the desks and the merits of the publication briefly 
set forth by your correspondent. The copies were eagerly ex- 
amined and taken up immediately. 

On the evening of the same day, Dr. Lingle of Davidson 
College gave a very interesting talk in French on higher education 
in France. Mrs. Laughlin of Greensboro High School followed 
with a paper in Spanish on the importance of Spanish in the 
high school curriculum, ending with a plea for the four years’ 
teaching of Spanish. Dr. Toy of the University of North Carolina 
then added to the enjoyment of those present by some impromptu 
remarks in German on the status of that language. All these 
talks held the close attention of the hearers. 

On Friday morning the meeting proceeded to elect the following 
officers: Dr. W. S. Barney, N. C. College for Women, president; 
Dr. Thos. W. Lingle, Davidson College, vice-president; Miss Annie 
Beam, Greensboro High School, secretary-treasurer. An advisory 
committee to make preparations for the next meeting and to act 
with the officers as an executive council will be named by the 
President. It was then decided to seek affiliation with the North 
Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, and to consider other affiliations 
later. The remainder of the meeting was given up to informal 
discussion of familiar subjects of special interest to the profession. 

The enthusiasm shown in the discussions and the interest 
displayed by a goodly attendance in spite of many conflicting 
attractions argue well for the future growth of the association. 

W.S. B. 


' THe MopEeRN LANGUAGE SITUATION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A questionnaire sent out by the Modern Language Association 
of Southern California to all the high schools of the region resulted 
in full returns comprising about 40 schools, large and small, in 
addition to the 23 intermediate and high schools of the Los Angeles 
system. From these data some interesting facts have been culled 
which give a fair notion of the modern language situation in this 
part of the State. Probably the figures would not be duplicated 
in any other region of the same school enrollment. 

In the city of Los Angeles there is a total enrollment of 115,000 
pupils, of whom 31,000 are in intermediate and high schools. 
Neither Spanish nor French is now being taught in grades below 
the eighth. The above total includes 10,000 pupils in evening 
classes of whom of course only a small proportion are studying 
French or Spanish. 
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In the 40 high schools outside of the city, there is a total en- 
rollment of 22,300. Of these, three have an enrollment of over 
2,000, two others have above 1,000 and nine have over 500 each. 

However, Spanish is taught in every one of the-40 and French 
in all but eight. Of the 219 teachers of modern languages in these 
schools 27 are teaching both languages, 68 are teaching French only 
and 124 Spanish only. The attendance in the French classes in 
the smaller schools is much lower than that of the Spanish classes 
as will be seen when we compare the following totals: 


Classes in French ... 243 Classes in Spanish. 5 Nia Sin 
Total French enrollment 77. Total Spanish enrollment 15,600 
Average in French classes........ 19.5 Average in Spanish classes. ..... 30 


It will be interesting to note that one teacher out of every ten 
is teaching either French or Spanish while one pupil out of every 
three is studying a modern language. The preponderance of 
interest in Spanish over that of French is further shown by the 
fact that in the smaller schools there are 13 teachers with only 26 
French classes with an enrollment of 152, or less than ten pupils in 
a class, while the Spanish classes are all ‘above ten in each, and a 
much larger proportion of the Spanish teachers are fully occupied 
with language teaching. 

As the qualifications for certification in the State are strictly 
adhered to, there is a scarcity of teachers for modern languages, 
and in the city of Los Angeles all who were on the eligible list at 
the beginning of the year have been set to work. Most of the 
teachers have six classes daily with an average enrollment of over 
25, with instances of over 30 in a class. 

As there is ample opportunity in this region for the teachers of 
Spanish to join conversational classes or to meet socially persons 
of culture who speak that language as their mother-tongue, much 
emphasis is placed on correct pronunciation and on the constant 
use of the vernacular in the class-room. The interest and en- 
thusiasm shown by the members of the M. L. A. in lectures and 
other meetings where Spanish is the medium of communication 
is good evidence that a large majority are meeting the requirements 
for the teaching of a “living language.’”’ Opportunities to hear 
French lectures are not wanting and the group of teachers of that 
language is equally enthusiastic over their social and cultural 
gatherings. 

C. Scott WILLIAMS 


CALIFORNIA NOTES 


During the summer quarter at Stanford University the 
department of Romanic Languages offered a number of advanced 
courses, including subjects of especial interest to teachers. Dr. 
O. M. Johnston gave a seminar upon French Arthurian romances 
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and his teachers’ course. The courses of Professor P. J. Frein, 
head of the department at the University of Washington, on 
Nineteenth Century Dramas and the French Short Story were 
well attended. Professor Felipe de Setien of the Univ. of Southern 
California gave a valuable course on Spanish Pronunciation and 
Spanish Civilization. Dr. Alfred Coester discussed high school 
methods, and gave a half-quarter course on Spanish Commercial 
Correspondence. 


Changes in the faculty were the departure of Mr. John Sellards 
to study in Belgium on an exchange scholarship, and that of Dr. 
Louis de Vries to become a member of the Washington State 
University faculty. These places have been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Fredrik Anderson and Mr. William L. Schwartz, of 
the College of the Pacific, as instructors in French. 


Miss Adéle Roth, M.A., formerly a teacher at Lasell Seminary, 
has been appointed Professor of French and German at the College 
of the Pacific, San José, to succeed Professor Schwartz, who 
resigned to join the French department at Stanford University. 


At the December meeting of the Association Francaise, held 
at the San Francisco Public Library, the program included an 
address on L’Idéal de |’Education en France, by Professor R. 
Michaud, of the University of California, and an illustrated talk 
on Paris by Mile Réau, of Mills College. 


The French department of the Oakland High School has re- 
cently given a “‘Cabaret Dansant’’, and has realized enough money 
to continue the support of four French orphans, besides donating 
$30 to a local orphans’ home. The pupils also carry on very 
interesting correspondence with French boys and girls, whose 
addresses they have obtained from the Peabody Foundation, at 
Nashville, Tenn. The letters often give a very illuminating and 
amusing insight into their ideas of American character and insti- 
tutions. 


Dr. I. C. Hatch, head of the department of modern languages 
in the Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, has left that 
institution to take the principalship of the Crocker Intermediate 
School, San Francisco. 


Our correspondent from Southern California writes as follows: 
“We have had a successful meeting of the Association and will 
hold another before Christmas. The Spanish section is planning 
a huge fair, where all things Spanish will be seen and done. We 
are also having a series of lectures in Spanish in which distinguished 
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persons from different South American countries give us facts and 
observations about their native land. These will be held monthly 
all during the winter season. I think the French section is plan- 
ning something similar, but they have not yet started.” 


A one OF 


The editors are informed by Professor William Tilly of Colum- 
bia University, Recorder of the Phonetic Society, that G. E. 
Stechert & Company, 151 West 25th St., New York City, have 
made arrangements in their establishment for ‘‘Phonetic Shelves”’ 
and that Mr. Bruderhausen, manager of the German Department, 
is prepared to correspond with persons interested in getting 
information about books on phonetics published in the United 
States and abroad. 


Professor H. P. Williamson de Visme, Director of the French 
School of Middlebury College, Vermont, has been awarded the 
cross of the Legion of Honor as a reward for his services to France 
and as an exponent of French culture in America. Professor 
Williamson de Visme, who was formerly on the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, and who for several years conducted a 
school in France, has recently returned to the United States to 
take charge of the School of French at Middlebury College. 


A supplement to bulletin number two of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education announces a considerable list of foreign pro- 
fessors who are available for teaching engagements in the United 
States. The French professors who may be secured for this 
purpose represent various departments of learning: French, 
French Art, History of Philosophy, Law, Mathematics, Physics. 
The English professors available represent the departments of 
Botany, Anglo-Saxon, Chemistry, Economics, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, English Literature, History and Mathematics; from Switzer- 
land may be secured a professor of French and Latin; from Syria, 
a professor of Mathematics; from Italy, professors of Italian 
Literature and Mathematics. A professor of mathematics from 
the University of Stockholm is also available. Institutions seeking 
further information about any member of this group should 
address the Director, Stephen P. Duggan, 419 West 117th St., 
New York City. 


At Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., if a language is begun in 
college, it must be continued for at least two years to secure any 
credit whatsoever, and some one language must be continued 
through at least the third year of its study. For the degree of 
A.B., Latin or Greek in college is required; for the degree of Sc.B. or 
Ph.B., two modern languages in college. 
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German has not fallen off so much at Dickinson, because, even 
if a student elects French, as most do, he must take German in 
addition, unless he is prepared to continue with fifth year Latin in 
college or is willing to begin Greek. This arrangement subsidizes 
German heavily. 

Last year, Dickinson had two scholars from France, this year 
it has one. 


I. B. 


A meeting of the Pittsburgh Teachers Institute and Education 
Association of Western Pennsylvania took place at Pittsburgh on 
Nov. 26 and 27. The Modern Language section was presided over 
by W. H. Shelton, University of Pittsburgh; secretary, Bertha M. 
Rogers, Schenley High School. The following papers were pre- 
sented: Modern Language Measurement Tests, Dr. C. R. Hoechst, 
Schenley High School; the Proportion and Quality of Grammar, 
Reading and Speaking in Elementary and Intermediate Language 
Courses, Dr. P. S. Barto, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
L’usage des phonétiques (sic) dans l’enseignement de la prononcia- 
tion, Professor Gaston Louis Malecot, Washington and Jefferson 
College. 


The fall meeting of the Rhode Island group of the New England 
M. L. A. took place at Brown University no Nov. 13. Mrs. Mary 
Bowen Brown spoke of her experiences as a teacher in South 
American countries. Mme A. Ducimitiére Warge addressed the 
group on the subject of her recent observations while attending 
school in France. The presiding officer was Miss Edith H. Willis- 
ton of the Technical High School, Providence. 


NOTES FROM IOWA 


At the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
Professor S. H. Bush, of the Department of Romance Languages 
at the State University, presided at the Modern Language Round 
Table. Professor C. E. Young, also of the Romance Department 
of the University, was chosen to succeed him for the following 
year. At this meeting committees were appointed to prepared 
syllabi for two year courses in French and Spanish in the high 
schools. 


A French Club has been organized by students of the State 
University. The club is fortunate in having as guides, philosophers, 
and friends two young French women who are instructors at the 
university this year. A play will be staged by the club later in the 
year. 
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A study of the enrollment in Romance languages at the State 
University reveals some interesting facts. The total number is 
slightly increased over that of last year. Spanish has the largest 
increase, while there is a decrease in first year French. French on 
the other hand shows a large increase in all the advanced classes. 
Elementary Italian is not given this year, but there is a class in 
Dante. The total for the department is 1525. 

Plans are well under way for summer session, including the 
continuation on a larger scale of the Maison Francaise established 
last year and the opening of a Casa Espanola. 


In the spring a conference for modern language teachers will 
be held at Grinnell under the patronage of the Romance Depart- 
ment of Grinnell College. 


C.. mF, 


NEWS FROM NEBRASKA 


During Better English Week in the Lincoln High School the 
pupils of the Modern Language Department made lists of the 
pure French and Spanish words and expressions which have been 
accepted, without change, in the English language, and have 
become an important part of our everyday vocabulary. The 
supply—especially of French words—seemed inexhaustible, and a 
surprisingly large number of Spanish words was found also. The 
pupils were very much interested in bringing in all the words they 
could find, and in learning the meanings of new ones, many of 
which they had met with in reading, but did not understand. 

At the end of the week lists were made of the more common and 
important of these foreign additions to our vocabulary. These 
lists, numbering about fifty Spanish words, and one hundred and 
seventy-five French words, were published in the High School 
Advocate, and will be used by the English teachers as a basis 
for some valuable additions to the students’ vocabularies. 

A number of students in the Modern Language Department 
wrote compositions on the value of the knowledge of good English 
in learning a foreign language, and the best one was published in 
the High School paper. 


In looking over the reports from 383 accredited High Schools in 
Nebraska we find 367 teaching Latin, 53 French, 36 Spanish, 3 
Greek, 7 German, 1 Swedish and 1 Bohemian. About 40 of the 
smaller High Schools had not yet reported. In several schools 
where Latin only has been offered before, French or Spanish has 
been added this year. 


The study of Modern Language seems to be holding its own 
in Nebraska despite the prophecy of many, a year or two ago, that 
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it would be short-lived and that the eager desire to know French 
would be forgotten as soon as our active intercourse with the 
French people ceased. There may be a slight falling off in French 
in some schools due to the increased demand for Spanish, but 
while the Spanish enrollment is increasing, in most schools it does 
not seem to be decreasing the demand for French. The enrollment 
in Modern Languages in the University of Nebraska is said to be 
heavier than ever. This is due, to be sure, partly to increased 
attendance and to the fact that Italian, Bohemian and German 
have been added to the list of languages offered. Reports are not 
in from all the High Schools of the state, but in the two largest— 
Omaha and Lincoln—the Modern Language enrollment is fully 
as heavy as it was last year—about 600 in each school. 

Modern Language is no longer demanded by the University 
of Nebraska as an entrance requirement for enrolling in the 
School of Agriculture, the School of Engineering and the School 
of Business Administration. This change is welcomed by language 
teachers as well as by many boys who do not care for languages 
and will be glad to be relieved from the necessity of studying them. 
There are so many students who want them and enjoy them; why 
force them upon those who do not care for them? 

A. S. 


IpAHO NOTES 


The Department of Romance Languages of the University of 
Idaho, 1919-1920, under the direction of Professor Mabel H. 
Schell, has published a pamphlet, “‘Suggestions to Teachers of 
French and Spanish in the High School” (University of Idaho 
Bulletin Number 11, Volume XV). In addition to outlines for 
two-year high school courses in French and in Spanish, it contains 
suggestions as to method, pronunciation, tests, teaching devices, 
clubs, etc., and lists of newspapers, magazines, and reference books 
for the teacher as well as for the student. This pamphlet has been 
sent to all the schools of the state where French or Spanish is being 
taught, and is sent upon request to any Idaho teacher who wishes 
to see it. 


The Modern Language Department in the University of 
Idaho shows a very healthy increase of students over last year. 
There are now enrolled 405 in Spanish, French and German, mak- 
ing it the largest department in the University except that of 
English. Spanish shows the greatest increase, viz. 185 against 
112 last year. The French department numbers 191, an increase 
of five per cent over 1919. The German is slowly returning with 
a student enrollment of 29, of which number ten are in advanced 
work. 

M.L. S. 
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ARKANSAS 


The State Teachers’ Association met at Little Rock, Nov. 
11-13. It was estimated that 4000 teachers were enrolled in the 
association proper and about the same number of teachers and 
citizens enrolled in the Citizens’ section. 

The Foreign Language Section held its meeting Nov. 12 in 
the County Court House. The room was well filled with language 
teachers from the schools and colleges of the state. The following 
program was presented: 

1. Standard Tests in Language Teaching: 

Modern Languages— Miss Fannie A. Baker, Fort Smith 
High School. 
Latin— Miss Florence Betts, Texarkana High School. 

2. The Use of the Library in Teaching Languages: 

Modern Languages— Miss Vivian Hill, Hendrix College 
Latin— Miss Essie Hill, Little Rock High School. 

Proposed State Course of Study in Languages: 

Modern Languages— Miss Ada Jane Harvey, Little Rock 
High School. 
Latin— Miss Hazel Murray, Little Rock High School. 

4. Class Demonstration of the Direct Method by Junior High 
Pupils— Miss M. L. Diggs, Little Rock. 

Address—Dr. J. L. Hancock, University of Arkansas. The 
subject of this paper was “‘Jargon’’. Professor Hancock 
made a vigorous appeal for constant training in good 
English while teaching pupils to translate. While most 
of the illustrations were taken from real exercises in Latin 
classes there were many helpful suggestions to teachers 
of the modern foreign languages. 

The subject of the proposed State Course of Study proved so 
interesting that the modern language teachers returned at 2 o’clock 
for a continued discussion of the questions involved. 

For some time, the modern language teachers have considered 
the feasibility of having their own sessions. But since there are 
many High Schools employing but one teacher for both French 
and Latin, it is thought best to continue meeting with the Latin 
teachers. 


w 


on 


Mr. L. E. Winfrey, Professor of Modern Languages in Hendrix 
College was chosen President of this Section for the ensuing year. 


The Fort Smith High School has recently made an interesting 
trial of Prof. C. H. Handschin’s ‘“‘Predetermination Tests” in the 
Junion High. Judging from results thus far tabulated, there are 
very few pupils who should be barred from the study of foreign 
languages. The pupils showed a keen interest in the tests and 
reacted with enthusiasm. F. A. B. 
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Out1o COLLEGES 


A Cercle Frangais has been founded at Akron. Raymond 
Blanguernon of Chaumont, France spoke on “Le Paysan Fran- 
cais.”’ The latter part of the evening was given over to French 
games and songs. 

Lake Erie College has just formed a club of twenty-five sub- 
scribers to Le Petit Journal. The students enjoy the work with 
this and the journals in the library. . 

Miss Hazeltine of Lake Erie is making a very interesting 
experiment in encouraging conversation outside the classroom. 
The second year class is divided into small groups of Perroquets 
Frangais, who undertake to use French in conversation with one 
another at all time. The idea has been taken up with much 
enthusiasm. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Oct. 29. Professor Handschin of Miami spoke on ‘‘Predetermina- 
tion Tests for French and Spanish.” 

Miss Mildred Dimmick, formerly assistant in Romance Lan- 
guages at the University of Illinois, has become head of the French 
Department of the Shaker Heights School of Cleveland. 

Toledo University expects to make great increases in the 
library facilities. 

C. B. 


NortTH-EASTERN Onto TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 


The Modern Language Section of the North-Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association met in Cleveland on October 29, 1920, at 
Eagle School. Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages 
in the Cleveland public schools, presided. There was a very large 
attendance, nearly twice that of the year before. 

Mr. Lensner of Cleveland gave a general survey of the results 
so far achieved in modern language teaching in Cleveland since 
the reorganization of the course of study. The results under the 
new method have been striking. Students are able to speak and 
understand with considerable ease while the grammatical princi- 
ples are so thoroughly mastered through oral and aural exercises 
that all the students who took the comprehensive college entrance 
examination in French last year passed, most of them wtih very 
high averages. 

Professor Jameson of Oberlin College spoke on ‘Songs in 
modern language classes.’’ He spoke of the help that songs in the 
classes are in pronunciation and in increasing the vocabulary. 
There are psychological principles involved in the study of music 
as it rests the minds of students after they have become weary 
because of long periods of drills and testing. Songs promote 
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fellowship and add to the interest of the class. Professor Jameson’s 
talk was illustrated by a quartet from Oberlin College. 

A.paper written by Miss True of Philadelphia on ‘Should 
grammar be taught in English or in French” and one by Miss 
Konigslow of Cleveland on ‘‘The irregular verbs—a new way to 
teach them,” presented other new pedagogical principles in the 
teaching of modern languages and added greatly to the interest of 


the program. 
E. B. de S. 


NEW YORK STATE 


The Wednesday morning session of the recent meeting of the 
N. Y. State Modern Language Association held in Rochester 
November 23-24 was given over to discussion of tests and particu- 
larly of the Handschin tests. 

Prof. Handschin gave a short talk on the need for and the 
practicability of his predetermination and his silent reading tests. 

Mr. Delmar E. Batcheller reported on the results of the 
Handschin predeterminatign tests which had been given to 
pupils in two sections of beginning French at the East High School 
and one section at the Jefferson Junior High School. The purpose 
of the giving of these tests to pupils who had already begun 
work in French was in general to experiment in the application 
of the tests and secondly to see how the results obtained checked 
up with the teacher’s marks and with the Otis intelligence tests, 
which a number of the pupils had tried before entering East High. 
He reported a high degree of correlation between both the teacher’s 
marks and the results of the Otis tests with the results of the 
Handschin tests. There were few pupils who failed to pass the 
Handschin tests. The large number of those who made high 
marks is no doubt due to the few weeks work in language which 
they had had. No especial value was claimed for the results, 
however interesting they might be. 

Mr. George Eddy, principal of the afternoon session of the 
East High School, and Dr. Mason D. Gray, head of the Depart- 
ment of Classics of the East High School, reported on the system of 
grouping in vogue in the various departments of the senior high 
schools by which pupils are arranged in sections according to the 
results of the Otis intelligence tests, which the pupils take in the 
grade schools. This grouping seems to work out quite well, al- 
though not entirely accurate. The teachers do not receive any 
information as to the rank of the section which they receive. 
They know that the group is supposed to be homogeneous. 

In the Latin department, the pupils are divided into three 
general groups, a slow group, a fast group and a medium group. 
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Within each group there are various sections. If the pupil shows 
more or less ability than the average of his group, he is shifted to 
one of the other groups wherever practicable. 


Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of modern languages in the 
New York City high schools, reports the following registration by 
terms in the various languages in October, 1920. 











| 

| 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | Total 
French. . . .| 5,438 | 4,029 | 3,560 | 2,902 | 1,694 11,165 | 207 | 90 | 19,085 
German...| 0 0 0 0 o| 24] 11 | 25 60 
Greek..... 48} 31] 39| 291 19 2} 0 0 168 
Italian... 721 36] 131 12 6 5! 0 0 144 
Latin...... 4,564 | 3,083 | 2,502 | 1,841 | 1,162} 954] 200 | 126 | 14,522 
Spanish... .| 9,961 | 7,190 | 4,603 | 3,160 | 1,691 | 1,367| 217 | 150 | 28,339 
































Entirely the same results for Rochester are not available but 
the following figures may be of interest. 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 |Total 
East High 
French. .... 254 127 182 85 47 23 2 0 720 
German.... 0 0 0 17 8 14 4 0 43 
Spanish..... 65 26 23 11 0 0 0 0 125 
Italian......} 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 
West High 
French..... 205 &7 123 75 30 22 0 0 542 
German..... 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 14 
Spanish.....} 21 21 25 13 6 0 0 0 86 
































There are 303 beginners in Latin in the Rochester East High 
and 166 in the West High. 
C. H. 


The Committee on Investigation appointed by the Association 
of Modern Languages Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land met on November 27 at Johns Hopkins University to consider 
the problems before it. Dr. Price, the chairman, proposed that 
the committee limit its activities to two phases. In the first place 
he proposed that the committee take up the suggestion of Prof. 
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Calvin Thomas as outlined in the article published in the October 
number of the MopeRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL and attempt to 
enumerate and define the values, actual and potential, which may 
accrue from the thoro study of a modern language. Secondly he 
proposed that the committee gather information as to the manner 
in which pronunciation is taught in the best schools of France 
and England with relation to the use of the symbols of the inter- 
national phonetic alphabet. Both of these suggestions were 
heartily endorsed by the members of the committee. It was 
agreed that there is nothing more important just now than an 
evaluation of the results that may be attained in language instruc- 
tion since modern language instruction is under fire. 

It is proposed, in connection with this evaluation, to send a 
questionnaire to a number of superintendents, principals and 
teachers of modern languages in the territory covered by the 
association and to others outside of this territory in an endeavor 
to get the best thought on the subject under consideration. 


A Spanish Club has recently been organized at Sterling College 
(Kansas) under the leadership of Mr. Clark, instructor in that 
language. There are ten charter members of the organization. 
A flourishing French Club under the direction of Professor Laura 
Boyd has been an important feature of college life for the past two 
years. 











Reviews ; 











FERNAND BALDENSPERGER. UL’Avant-guerre dans la Lit- 
térature Frangaise. 1900-1914. Payot et Cie, Paris, 1919. 
Pp. 200. 


This little book ought to be read by many in this country. 
C'est du meilleur Baldensperger! Out of these riches of valuable 
philosophical considerations, based on a remarkable wealth of 
solid, concrete literary data, let us underline one which strikes 
the reader most forcibly, seems indeed to have been the chief 
thought underlying the whole essay. 

Some people are still at a loss to understand how France, 
with an apparent indifference for that which other nations call 
progressive and with a contempt for hustling and money-making 
on the one hand, and on the other with a tendency to indulge in 
romanesque dreaming, or at times with a taste for a mystic or 
for a so-called decadent manner of writing, could be the same 
France as that of the Marne and of Verdun, of the Somme and 
of the battalions of Foch. Baldensperger endeavors to explain. 
He does it without any attempt at eloquence;—he simply reflects 
on what he saw and read and lived through during the years 
preceding the war. 

He agrees absolutely that the individualism of the French is 
turned inside: “Continuation du rythme connu de la France 
normale, a l’heure ot d’autres peuples se langaient 4 fond dans la 
concurrence mondiale; maintien d’un ordre de choses qui avait 
fait ses preuves et qui convenait, a tout prendre, au climat heureux 
d’un pays qui n'est extréme en rien, au statut moyen d’une 
population qui connait peu et redoute d’instinct les trés nom- 
breuses familles, les gros budgets, les nombres de plus de sept chif- 
fres, les grands écarts numériques.’’ They are all “fréres cadets 
de La Fontaine”’ enjoying life itself and not the spectacular side 
of life, life itself and not the getting of the means of living. They 
are fundamentally believers in general equality of men—the man 
as nature made him is pretty well the same everywhere in his 
country; that is to say a Frenchman in a modest position in life, 
not only may be, but is likely to be just as interesting as another 
who is in an exalted position. They obstinately refuse to recog- 
nize the ‘‘superman’”’ (65). ‘‘Cette disposition d’esprit de l’esprit 
francais n’a jamais permis aux natures d’exception de se réclamer 
a fond d’une autre norme que celle ducommun. ‘C’est un homme 
comme les autres,’ ‘il n’est pas plus malin que ¢a,’ ‘attendons la 
fin’: autant de facons de parler qui indiquent 4 quel point le bon 
sens populaire répugne chez nous 4 laisser une situation exception- 
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nelle et une supériorité: compléte 4 des étres qui graviteraient 
loin des orbites accoutumées” (147). And if, by the way, this 
explains the readiness of French thinkers to favor movements like 
“syndicalism”’ (56), or ““Cosmopolitanism”’ (76), this explains also 
the Marne and Verdun . . . ‘why should they, men, not resist 
other men? Who are those other men?’ Their heroism is made 
of good common sense, and nothing explains better the modesty of 
the French soldier so often pointed out. It is none the less 
admirable for that. Chapter IV in which Baldensperger makes 
his own the definition of Matthew Arnold: the Frenchman 
“homme sensuel moyen”’ (136 ff.),and in which he shows in /a 
mesure, in la raison, in this moral mediocrity (which refuses to be 
carried away by the suggestion to be a moral hero every day of his 
life), the source of the virtues of the French, is a jewel of keen and 
clear psychological analysis. And if someone thinks that such 
qualities exclude enthusiasm for great causes, Baldensperger has 
his answer ready: The Crusades, the French Revolution; even 
scrupulous conscience is not excluded as shown by Calvinism and 
by Jansenism (44). The man who has expressed the spirit of 
France in the years just before the war was Péguy; now Péguy 
was called a mystic; but let us hear how “‘practical’’ this mystic is: 

C’est embétant, dit Dieu. Quand il n’y aura plus ces 
Francais, 

Il y a des choses que je fais, il n’y aura plus personne pour les 
comprendre. 

Peuple, les peuples de la terre te disent léger 

Parceque tu es un peuple prompt. 

Les peuples pharisiens te disent léger 

Parceque tu es un peuple vite. 

Tu es arrivé avant que les autres soient partis. 

Mais moi je t’ai pesé, dit Dieu, et je ne t’ai point trouve léger. 

O peuple inventeur de la cathédrale, je ne t’ai point trouvé 
léger en ta foi. 

O peuple inventeur de la Croisade, je ne t’ai point trouvé léger 
en ta charité. 

(Juant a l’espérance, il vaut mieux ne pas en parler, il n’y en 
a que pour eux. 

Tels sont nos Frangais, dit Dieu. Ils ne sont pas sans dé- 
fauts. Il s’en faut. 

Ils ont méme beaucoup de défauts. 

Ils ont plus de défauts que les autres. Mais avec tous leurs 
défauts je les aime encore mieux que les autres avec 
censément moins de défauts. 

Je les aime comme ils sont 

J’aime mieux un saint qui a des défauts qu’un pécheur qui 
n’en a pas. Non je veux dire: 
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J’aime mieux un saint qui a des défauts qu’un neutre qui n’en 
a pas. 

Other chapters will be enjoyed in proportion as each reader 
knows more of the facts underlying Baldensperger’s statements. 
But this chapter is easily enlightening to all. 

It was well that such things should be said. Why were they 
not said in English? French people know most of these truths, 
it is we who are often little aware of them. And by the way, the 
book grew out of lectures prepared for the students of Columbia. 
The book ought to be translated. 

Need we say that the chapter on poetry is one of the most 
relevant? The author being a poet himself was bound to be well 
informed, and indeed his quotations are extremely well selected. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
Smith College 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. OLMSTEAD AND BARTON. 
146+ 14+38+77 pp. Holt, 1920. 


Fifteen little Brittany folk-tales, ranging from the graceful and 
charming to the uncouth and weird, and twelve short stories, 
each representing the style and the characteristics of the best- 
known modern short-story writers of France, make up this 
attractive little book. 

Here again we find such favorite stories as Daudet’s ‘La 
Derniére Classe,’ Dumas’ ‘‘La Pipe de Jean Bart,’ Guy de 
Maupassant’s ‘‘La Parure”’ and others equally well known. 

The book is prettily bound, the print is clear, the text practi- 
cally free from typographical errors, and the authors have yielded 
very little to the temptation of inserting localisms and expressions 
in “‘patois.”’ 

The French as it should be, is simple and clear, and gives the 
teacher an opportunity for thorough drill in every day expressions. 
The authors have prepared the vocabulary with extreme care, and 
it is only now and then that a word has been omitted. The word 
enclume on page 11, line 5, is missing from the vocabulary, and 
neither the notes nor the vocabulary give an adequate transla- 
tion for such an expression as “‘poussiére du néant.’”’ But as a 
whole the notes are quite complete and explain, in a satisfactory 
manner, the difficulties in vocabulary and construction, which 
the pupil, at this stage of his progress, would be likely to meet. 

The exercises, at the end of the book, cover the folk-tales 
and four of the stories of the second part. They are neither 
sufficient in quantity nor varied enough to be of great value to 
the inexperienced teacher, nor do they give suggestions to the 
experienced teacher who is accustomed to inventing his own 
exercises, 
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As the authors plainly stated in their title, it is a text for 
beginners, but it might also be used to advantage for rapid 
reading outside of class by second year pupils. 

FLORENCE A. Lucas 

Oak Park High School, Til. 


CONTES DE LA GRANDE GUERRE, written and compiled 
by Homer H. Howarp. 162485 pp. Ginn and Company, 
1920. , 


Prof. Howard served in France during the war. He made up 
over there and he has now published as ‘‘a reading text of vital 
interest to the student” a scrap-book containing sixteen pages of 
text written by himself and reciting his own experiences, and about 
140 pages of newspaper clippings. He has added some notes and 
a vocabulary of 83 pages. The book is entitled Contes de la Grande 
Guerre. Now the French have always been particular about the 
names they have given to their genres littéraires. A conte is a 
“short story” or a “‘tale,”’ it may even be a “‘yarn,”’ but what our 
newspaper men call a ‘‘news story’? cannot be called a conte. 
Scénes et récits would be correct for some parts of the book, Album 
or Un peu de tout would be a fitting equivalent for “‘scrap-book,”’ 
but Contes is decidedly a misnomer. 

The Preface sails out in lofty fashion: ‘‘My own experience has 
amply demonstrated the fact that the most successful educators 
are those who aim to expand their particular subject beyond its 
inevitably narrow limits, to establish its relations with other 
subjects in the school curriculum, to assist every other teacher on 
the staff. This compilation has rudimentary vistas into history, 
government, sociology, art, and literature. In the hands of a real 
teacher it should be of far wider import than merely as a French 
reading text.”—A beautiful program, indeed, and one which, 
carefully carried out, will attract hundreds of students who are 
eager to spend the forty-five or fifty minutes of a French class on 
anything that lies outside the “‘narrow limits” of French grammar. 

But some of us still believe that we are expected to teach 
French. What help does Contes de la Grande Guerre offer us in 
the performance of this our first duty? 

The book has no exercises. It does not tell us how to pronounce 
such names as Pontanézen, Quimper, Doullens, Nesle, Alleik, 
Fouesnant, etc. It has five, exactly five, grammatical notes, four 
on page 28 and one on page 29. These state that such or such an 
expression stands for this or that and is ‘‘not good French.” But 
there are many other expressions on those pages and elsewhere in 
the book which are not good French; how are our students going to 
know? A few words are called ‘“‘slang”’ in the vocabulary or in the 
notes. Thus bagnole is tagged ‘‘slang’’ and the students are 
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warned; but its neighbor bouffer bears no tag and yet we do not 
want our students to use it for manger, (p. 28.) The bulk of the 
notes are of the “vista” type. ‘‘Pontanézen was an old French 
barracks in which Napoleon was once housed. ...” p. 17. 
“Vauban, born 1633, .. . strengthened three hundred old 
fortresses and built thirty-three new ones.” (p. 46.) They do 
not explain any grammatical difficulties; they really constitute 
an English text added to the French. They offer no grammatical 
help. 

Let us take the book for what it evidently purports to be: a 
French text with a vocabulary. Is this text ‘French’? Can we 
with safety give it to our students? 

Pélerin has an acute accent (pélerin) in the text, p. 20, although 
the vocabulary spells it correctly. The vocabulary also is correct 
in événement, but the text has événement on page 55. The text has 
at least twice trainer without the circumflex, p. 15 and p. 29; 
the vocabulary again is correct. In éperdiment, however, with a 
circumflex, both the text (p. 17) and the vocabulary are mistaken. 
Skipping a hundred pages we find in close succession souhaites de 
bienvenue for souhaits, p. 121; cuirassés américaines for américains, 
p. 122, and appointements for appontements, p. 123. The latter mis- 
print is repeated in the vocabulary. The author’s grammar is as 
unsafe as his spelling. He calls potatoes de grosses tubercules 
(p. 2) when tubercule is masculine; on the same page we read 
du méme couleur; on the following page le paysan n’était pas long 
should have ne fut pas long; p. 14, un ordonnance should be une 
ordonnance and the participle adossé should agree with its direct 
object; p. 134, i dépassait is impossible even among the Bas- 
Bretons, it should be cela dépassait. 

The Preface complains of “the austerity of certain vocabu- 
laries (which) renders the text unconsciously difficult and bore- 
some.’ It assures us that “‘special care has been taken to make 
this one a real aid to the student.”’ This leads us to hope that the 
absence of grammatical notes will be amply made up in the 
vocabulary. Now let a student read cette féte comporta un concert 
et un arbre de Noél (p. 42), he looks up comporter and finds ‘“‘require”’ 
and yet the meaning is ‘‘include.’”’ On page 49 he reads that the 
ways of some French colonial troops are not like those of the 
French ¢erritoriaux, but the vocabulary tells him that the word 
territoriaux means colonial troops! Twice at least does the word 
chasseur appear in the text and it is a fact that only chasseurs a 
pied are meant on page 56 and page 139. Now what is a chasseur? 
The vocabulary tells us that a chasseur is a “‘chasseur’’ and adds 
that a chasseur d’ Afrique is an ‘“‘African chasseur, light cavalryman 
for African service’; but what is a chasseur a pied? You have seen 
a veste fortement échancrée au col (p. 66) and you will be astonished 
to hear your students translate échancré par ‘‘scalloped, rounded 
at the corners,’’ when they should see a low-cut or deep-cut neck. 
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We are already spending too much time in our classrooms 
correcting some of the books we have to use. Until it is thoroughly 
overhauled “Contes de la Grande Guerre’”’ will not help, it will 
only complicate the situation. 

F. J. KuENY 
University of Maine 


GIACOSA, Tristi Amori, edited by RupOLPH ALTROCCHI AND 
B. M. WoopBrIDGE, with an introduction on the life and work 
of the author by STANLEY A. SmitH. University of Chicago 
Press, 1920. 159 pages (Introduction: 1-13; text: 15-98; 
Notes: 99-129; Vocabulary: 131-159). Price: $1.50 net; 
postpaid: $1.60. The second volume that has been published 
in the new University of Chicago Italian Series under the general 
editorship of Professor Ernest H. Wilkins. 


Students of Italian in the English-speaking world owe a great 
debt to the editors and publishers of this admirable play, the 
masterpiece of one of Italy’s greatest modern dramatists, who is 
well known outside of Italy as the author of another great play: 
Come le foglie. A convincing presentation of the familiar triangle 
theme, marked by great simplicity, sympathy and moral elevation, 
the Tristi Amori is a welcome addition to the regrettably small 
repertory of Italian texts edited for college classes. The excellence 
of the editorial work deserves the highest praise. The Introduction 
has been assigned to Professor Stanley Smith, who has previously 
written an article on Giacosa for The Drama (no. 10; May, 1913). 
The present sketch admirably brings out the many sided talent 
of the dramatist, and particularly his relation to naturalism, in 
which movement Giacosa’s work is refreshingly conspicuous for 
its wholesomeness and lack of cynicism. ‘From the generality 
of dramatic treatments of the ‘triangle,’ ’’ Professor Smith remarks, 
‘“‘Tristi Amori differs in that its important characters, thoroughly 
human and thoroughly interesting, possess no claim to distinction 
as heroes, rogues, victims, egotists, or singular products of a 
corrupt civilization, and in that its moral atmosphere is healthy 
without being clouded by didactic preoccupation.”” The Intro- 
duction closes with a very satisfactory bibliography, to which we 
might add, for the sake of greater completeness: E. Boutet, G. 
Giacosa, in Nuova Rassegna, Feb. 5, 1893; S. Monti, article in 
Rassegna nazionale, Sept. 16, 1906; also the excellent sketch in 
D’Ancona e Bacci, Manuale, VI, 311 ff. As frequent references 
are made in the Introduction to ‘‘martellian verse,” a term quite 
unfamiliar to most students, and not given in English dictionaries 
nor in some of the larger Italian ones, it would have been helpful 
to add in a note a statement to the effect that martellian verse 
derives its name from its inventor, Pier Jacopo Martelli (1665- 
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1727), a dramatic poet, who, in order to reproduce better the 
French Alexandrine, composed his lines of fourteen syllables, 
divided into seven syllable hemistichs, the rimes arranged in 
couplets. 

The text is reproduced with great care, the editors having even 
taken pains to list on page 129 the errors in the original Treves 
edition which they have corrected. We have noticed only one 
misprint (p. 72, 1. 23: render meli for rendermeli). The notes are 
the work of unusually competent and painstaking scholars. They 
are abundant, as they should be in an Italian text of this kind 
that will in many cases be read after a relatively brief preparation. 
The fine distinctions of meaning in the dialogue are well brought 
out, and departures from Tuscan usage are recorded. 

One of the most valuable features of the edition is the vocabu- 
lary, which has been prepared with great care. The values of the 
letters e, 0, s and z, so puzzling to students of Italian, are clearly 
indicated, the syllabic stress is always shown, and in listing the 
verbs the stem-stressed forms are given in parentheses after the 
infinitives, with the value of the e’s and o’s; for example: (mor- 
morare mormoro), prosperare (prospero), strepitare (strepito). 
Even the proper names occurring in the play are listed with their 
pronunciation. 

For the literary merit, intense interest and wholesome tone of 
the text, and also for the scholarly accuracy of the editing, this 
new edition of Tris#i Amori can be recommended without reserve. 

E. F. LANGLEY 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


I 


FIRST SPANISH BOOK. Lawrence A. WILKINS. XV+ 
259 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 1919. 


This is a practical, useful book, based on experience and marked 
throughout by strong common-sense. The eight-page preface, 
which is well worth reading contains a good statement of the 
nature and purpose of the book and gives useful suggestions as 
to its use. The short chapter on pronunciation, refreshingly free 
from technical terms and scientific discussions, is so clear and 
simple as to be readily understood by the pupil. 

The body of the work is divided into thirty-eight lessons, each 
of which contains text, grammar, questions and exercises. The 
text is either especially constructed or else adapted from Spanish 
originals. In general the work has been very well done. In fact 
the only criticism that can be made,—and this applies only to 
the first few lessons, is that the material is not particularly inter- 
esting. To make such a criticism is easy—only those who have 
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tried know how hard it is to prepare material which shall be easy 
enough for beginners, bring out the important points that each 
lesson must develop, and at the same time have the text interesting. 
Mr. Wilkins’s plan is pedagogically sound and skilfully worked 
out and the element of interest, in using this book or any other is 
primarily dependent upon the teacher. 

The grammar lessons are based on good examples, are short 
and to the point. In his desire to be clear and concise, the author 
has once or twice made his statement too sweeping, for example, 
on pages 43 and 44 when he explains the formation of the feminine 
adjective. He indicates a better way to go at the matter, in his 
prefatory note to the vocabulary on page 218. We note with 
pleasure the exclusion of the dependent subjunctive from text, 
grammar and exercises, the emphasis upon the polite forms of the 
imperative, the emphasis upon usted and ustedes and the sparing 
use of ¢#; also the very practical plan followed in giving the 
paradigms of verbs; i.e. always combining some short phrase with 
each verb form so as to give further practice in pronunciation, to 
teach word groups of frequent occurrence, and to make the 
sentence rather than the isolated verb form, the chief point in the 
drill. 

The exercises are abundant and sufficiently varied. One 
may object that “‘themes”’ are introduced rather too early. One 
may of course take them or leave them but most teachers are 
inclined to follow the book pretty closely and there is danger 
in encouraging the free play of the pupil’s imagination so soon. 
If pupils would stick to what is in the book, the theme would be a 
simple exercise in copying and re-grouping, but as a rule they do 
not. 

Mr. Wilkins shows his common sense in the directions pre- 
ceding the exercises. Simple directions are given in Spanish. The 
longer directions which in Spanish would call for difficult expres- 
sions or terms little used elsewhere are given in English. The 
wording of the directions might be improved in a few instances, 
e.g., those on page 55. 

At the close of the body of the book, there is a set of English 
sentences for translation into Spanish. Their separation from the 
other exercises is highly commendable. Mr. Wilkins’ book is 
intended primarily for young pupils—those in the intermediate 
school or the first year of high school. In general such pupils 
do not need practice in the formal translation of English into 
Spanish. This section is followed by a good chapter on verbs to 
which constant reference is made in the vocabulary. 

The vocabulary is complete and well done. There is no parad- 
ing of grammatical detail. Irregular or peculiar forms are listed 
with great fulness. Details as to irregular verbs are to be sought 
in the verb appendix. A number placed after the verb in the 
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vocabulary indicates the section. There is no reference however 
to the verb fullir, which is given in §41 of the appendix. 

The reviewer may be pardoned for remarking that the plan 
of placing the definite article before the noun seems to him a more 
practical method of indicating gender, than to place m. or /. respec- 
tively after the vocabulary term. To be sure the page appears 
somewhat disfigured, but the indication of the gender is all the 
more conspicuous. 

The book is amply illustrated. The pictures are well adapted 
to serve as a basis for oral work in the class. 

Misprints are very few and unimportant, attention may be 
called to tomabdis on page 81. 

It is reasonable to object to the statements in regard to the 
Philippines on pages 63 and 126, on the ground that they are 
misleading. Of course Spanish is spoken in the Philippines, just 
as English is spoken in British India or French in Madgascar: It 
is or rather was an official language. It is a language spoken by 
the wealthy, cultured, influential class in their official or social 
relations with the Spaniards. It is not now and never has been 
the language of the people. Fifteen or twenty years ago not over 
ten per cent of the people could speak Spanish even brokenly, a 
much smaller percentage could read or write it. Outside of the 
larger cities or provincial capitals it was used only to a very 
limited extent. It can hardly be true that the use of Spanish has 
increased seven fold or eight fold since American occupation. 

But this is a small matter, perhaps not worth discussion. 
It remains only to say that Mr. Wilkins has made a book well 
adapted to its purpose,—use with young pupils in the intermediate 
school or the first year of high school. He is to be congratulated for 
having made a very real and very valuable contribution to the 
teaching of Spanish in this country. 





II 


SECOND SPANISH BOOK. LAWRENCE A. WILkIns. XIV+ 
446 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 1920. 


This second volume in Mr. Wilkins’ Spanish series is intended 
for use in the second year of high school. The distinctive features 
of the book, the plan of the lessons, etc., are the same as those 
noted in the review of the First Book and need not be stated here 
in detail. 

At the outset we note the omission of any treatment of pro- 
nunciation. 

Most pupils, even in the second year of high school, need 
occasionally to consult the rules for pronunciation, accentuation 
and syllabication. On the other hand we have here, what we did 
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not find in the first book, a good table of colloquial Spanish, and 
one of numerals and time-expressions. 

As in the First Book, the reading selections are either con- 
structed or adapted for the purpose in mind, They are interesting 
in themselves, at no point unduly difficult, and “provide essential 
realia of Spain and Spanish-speaking America.” Each lesson 
contains a selection in verse. 

In the grammar sections Mr. Wilkins has given us the best 
treatment of the dependent subjunctive for young pupils that I 
have ever seen—clear, straightforward, not too detailed. In the 
exercises, which are more numerous and varied than those in the 
first book, but equally practical, all the directions are stated in 
Spanish,—but in a Spanish free from technical or otherwise useless 
words. No questionnaires are given. Connected passages for 
translation into Spanish accompany each lesson. 

A compendium of grammar is given in pages 307-320. Brevity 
is gained by references to the ‘‘First Book.’’ One cannot but feel 
however that the compendium would have been more useful if it 
had been more independent and more nearly complete. 

The appendix of verbs is repeated with slight changes from the 
First Book. The vocabulary is complete. The important words 
are treated in great detail. See, e.g., dar, estar, hacer, ir, poner, 
tener. An elaborate list of proper names completes the book. 

As usual there are a few points which might call for discussion. 
As they are matters that have been repeatedly discussed in pre- 
vious reviews in these columns the reviewer refrains from mention- 
ing them again. The pedagogical wisdom of such an exercise as 
No. 1 under ‘‘Trabajo Individual,” page 45, may however well be 
questioned. 

The proof reading in this book has been unusually careful. 
Attention may be called to the omission of a comma between 
estudias and canibias on page 152. 

The book is adequately equipped with illustrations and maps. 

At first sight the ‘‘Second Spanish Book”’ looks rather large. 
On reading it, one finds it hard to point out anything that should 
be omitted. It is a good book, better than the ‘‘First Book,” con- 
spicuous for its evidences of common sense and good pedagogy. 
It fully merits and will have wide use. 


JoreL HATHEWAY 


Boston, Mass. 





